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= most picturesque sea voyage of 
modern times is Captain Joshua 
Slocum’s trip around the world in the 
Spray, a small sloop of his own making 
‘ess than forty feet long. He went 
-ntirely alone, without even a dog or a 
cat. The only living creature on board 
besides himself, so far as he is aware, 
was a spider, or possibly several of them. 
Of course the captain was his own crew 
and likewise his own cook, and his sin- 
gular environment makes the question 
of how he fared and how he did his 
kitchen work one of unusual interest. 
Captain Slocum lives now in a little 
village on Martha’s Vineyard with a 
number of other old sea captains for his 
neighbors. It was in his home there, 
with a brush oak fire burning on the 
hearth, that I talked with him about his 
experiences as a cook on that three 
years’ voyage alone. I repeat what he 
said in substantially his own words: 
My food supplies were always plenti- 
ful. That is mainly a matter of foresight 
and I was careful in going from port to 
port there should be no chance I would 
lave to go on short rations. Of course 
' had to live simply, and I couldn’t go in 
‘or elaborate and fancy dishes, but then, 


The Cook Who Sailed 
Alone 
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I didn’t want them. I did my cooking 
on a contrivance of my own, with a lamp 
to furnish heat, and I had no trouble in 
getting up as good meals as any man with 
health and a hearty appetite could ask. 

When I started on the voyage from 
Boston I laid in two barrels of ship’s 
bread, or pilot bread, as some call it. 
In appearance this bread is like a large 
thick cracker of rather coarse quality. 
There’s no nonsense about it, though. It 
was made for keeps. It isn’t fine and 
white like the crackers most people like 
to buy. You could eat a bushel basket 
full of those and get no substance. But 
this old-fashioned hard bread is a kind 
of whole wheat. There’s good stuff in it 
and you couldn’t do better than to take 
some of it if you were going out into the 
woods camping. My two barrels full 
lasted me the voyage through. I put 
them up in tin cans while they were dry 
and crisp, and I sealed the cans with 
solder so the bread was as good three 
years old as it was new. 

I used to soak my hardtack and make 
bread pudding of the very nicest kind, 
and it had strength and nourishment, too. 
It was something that would stand by 
you. I soaked the bread about six hours 
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“VERY FEW PERSONS KNOW HOW TO TREAT A 
SALT CODFISH PROPERLY” 


to get it thoroughly soft, then added 
sugar, butter, milk and raisins, put it 
on my lamp-stove and in a few minutes 
it was done. 

My stores included coffee, tea, flour, 
baking powder, salt, pepper and mustard 
—yes, and curry, I mustn’t forget that. 
Curry powder is great stuff aboard a 
vessel. It was just what I needed to 
give the final touch to my venison stews 
that I made out of the salt beef and 
salt pork I carried along. Besides those 
meats I had ham and dried codfish. The 
fish wasn’t any of these little tom cods, 
skinned and bleached and tasteless, that 
most people fancy, but big fellows, thick 
as a board and broad as a side of sole 
leather. Very few persons know how to 
treat a salt codfish properly. To freshen 
it they let it stand in water half a day 
or more, very likely, and it may be use 
several waters. That takes all the good- 
ness out. You can get rid of the extra 
salt just as effectively and without hurt- 


ing the fish by picking it to pieces 
and washing it with your hands—just 
shaking it up and down in the water. 
Then put it right into the pot and boil 
for fifteen minutes. When you get it 
ready for the table, add butter and pepper 
and chop up a hard-boiled egg and put 
on top. You take codfish cooked that 
way and I want to sit down prepared to 
hoist in a meal of it; and all I want 
besides is potatoes, coffee, and bread and 
butter. 

{ never bothered about catching fish 
on the voyage, and the only fresh fish I 
had while on the open sea was flying fish 
that came aboard of their own accord. | 
was in tropical waters most of the time 
and had flying fish for breakfast pretty 
constantly—ah ! such breakfasts as I used 
to have! Often I'd get up in the morn- 
ing and find a dozen of those flying fish 
on the deck, and sometimes they’d get 
down the forescuttle right alongside the 
frying pan. 

When I was in port I’d buy fresh cod 
and have chowder. That’s another thing 
which is seldom made just right. I tell 
you, there’s great chance for missionary 
work in cooking. My friends when I’m 
visiting at their homes often ask me to 
make a chowder for them; and_when I 
do get up one of my proper old-fashioned 
codfish chowders it brings them right to 
their feet. Why, they were invalids be- 
fore! The trouble with them in pre- 
paring their own chowder had always 
been that their chief object was to make 
it look nice. My method is so simple 
people would hardly believe it would give 
such appetizing results. Put some pork 
and a sliced onion in the pot and let that 
cook awhile. Then put in a layer of 
potatoes and next a layer of fish, and so 
on up to the top with a seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Then add enough water 
to barely cover it and cook for twenty 
minutes. When it is about done put in 
milk and bits of cracker or bread and let 
it simmer a little. Your codfish must be 
cut in chunks and you must have the skir 
on and the bones in it. . , 
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On my voyage I occasionally made 
soda bread, and two or three times a 
week I would have biscuit. The milk I 
used was a kind of condensed milk with- 
out sweetening known as “evaporated 
cream.” When I laid in a supply of 
butter I would fill all my tumblers and 
mugs-with it, spread a thin layer of salt 
on top and then tie a bit of muslin over 
that. Then I would put the butter thus 
fixed down in a strong pickle. Butter 
in brine like that will keep as long as you 
want. I had more eggs on my trip than 
you would imagine. I kept them by 
immersing them in hot water for a min- 
ute. That hermetically sealed the pores 
and they would be all right for a good 
many weeks, even in a very hot climate. 
I ground my own coffee as I wanted it. 
That’s the only way to have it good. 
Ground coffee isn’t worth as much by a 
great deal if you've let it stand for a day. 
Add your hot water and serve at once. 
You mustn't boil it. Beans are about the 
only thing that needn’t be cooked quickly 


and taken off when done. My way is 
to cook my victuals as near the meal 
hour as possible and not to allow the food 
to lose much time between the stove and 
the table. 

When I was rounding the southern 
point of Patagonia we had severe cold 
weather and I felt the need of fatter food 
than I'd been having. Luckily about that 
time I secured some barrels of very fine 
tallow from a wreck and I began to 
fry buns and doughnuts in that tallow. 
Here’s one of my buns on the mantel 
now. It looks and feels just like a rock, 
doesn’t it? I must put it in a safer place. 
Some burglar will be breaking in here 
after jewelry and take this. It’s the last 
specimen I have and I wouldn't want to 
lose it. I showed the inhabitants of Juan 
Fernandez how to fry doughnuts. They 
were so benighted they’d never seen a 
doughnut in their lives. I got some 
nice quinces on Robinson Crusoe’s island,. 
and when I left I put them into preserves 
as I sailed along. There was plenty of 


“] TELL YOU, THERE’S A GREAT CHANCE FOR MISSIONARY WORK IN COOKING” 
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fruit to be had at most of the places 
where I touched, and I recall especially 
the mangoes, the finest fruit in the world. 
They are sweet, tartish, spicy—indeed, 
combine all the flavors a man enjoys— 
and so juicy you can hardly eat the 
mangoes without needing to get into a 
bath tub afterwards. 

I had a curious experience in Samoa. 
I gave a party of natives some of my salt 
horse—beef, you know—and they were 
so highly pleased with the delicacy that 
they invited me to a feast at their village 
where they had roast pig in my honor. 
They roasted the pig whole by putting it 
on a bed of hot stones and piling hot 
stones over it. The flesh was crisp out- 
side, but the roasting process was incom- 
plete and no salt was provided. I found 
the pork under the circumstances rather 
unpalatable and the next time I was 
invited to the village I carried along some 
salt in my pocket, but they failed to have 
roast pig that time. 

My worst experience with food on my 
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vessel was with some canned beef that 
was presented to me. It looked nice 
enough, but I kept chewing and getting 
more and more hungry. My stomach 
told me there was nothing good in it and 
I finally chucked it overboard. It was a 
South American product and I suppose 
had been used in making extract of beef 
before it was canned. 

At one time I got fooled with some 
poor potatoes. They were very fair out- 
side but within were full of hard streaks 
and pretty soon hatched out a lot of 
moths. However, as a whole my daily 
food was very satisfactory and my pota- 
toes were usually delicious. I never 
got up these frothy varieties they call 
“creamed potatoes.” No, sir, I advocate 
cooking the potatoes and bringing them 
to the table with their jackets on, unless 
they throw them off themselves in the 
process of cooking. That’s the natural 
way, and that’s the only way to get their 
full virtues. 


Lorena 


By Evcene C. Dotson 


When Lorena goes away, 
Even if for one day only, 

Long and dreary seems the day, 
All the rooms are dull and lonely. 


Then I seek. her plants to dress, 
But my touch is not Lofena’s; 
And I only make a mess * 
With her roses and yerbenas. 


But when she comes back at night, 
How she’ll make the dishes clatter, 
Set the table, strike a light, 
Charm me with her merry chatter. 
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Plate and Fingerbowl Usage 


By MAcDoNALD 


TINGERBOWLS filled with _ per- 
* fumed water and floating flower 
netals on their surface were in use when 
‘he Romans feasted long before the birth 
of Christ. Through all these years the 
‘ashion has lived, and the frail glass 
vauble signifies to-day as it did twenty 


circle of admirers, and the delicate, gold 
adorned Bohemian glass, reminiscent of 
the glories of ancient Venice. 

In a ceremonious course dinner of 
to-day the fingerbowl makes its appear- 
ance twice. It is presented first after 
the salad. The French, who partake of 


FINGERBOWLS OF CARVED GLASS, CUT GLASS OF A COLONIAL DESIGN, AND BOHEMIAN 
GLASS, RESPECTIVELY 


centuries ago, refinement, cleanliness, 
delicate living. The modern artist in 
glass brings forth such gems of radi- 
ant color, of such fascination of shape 
and rare carving and brilliance that 
they make the close of a meal a very 
delight. They come and go almost like 
a flash of sunshine entangled in prisms 
and golden tracery. The splendid stores 
of New York offer so marvelous an 
array of fingerbowls as almost to distract 
a purchaser. There are the magnificent 
pieces of carved glass, of stately colonial 
cut, which to-day is obtaining a large 


a salad as it ought to be eaten—dipping 
each leaf of crisp greenness in oil and 
vinegar without bruising it by the knife 
and fork—are finding adherents in 
America. A handsome bowl of colonial 
or carved glass is presented after the 
salad course, a more delicate one of 
Bohemian glass follows the dessert. 
When the colonial fingerbowl is used it 
frequently dictates the appearance of 
quaintly patterned dinner dishes such as. 
our grandmothers cherished, and a full 
set of colonial glass. Even a novice in 
the proprieties could see something out 
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of place in presenting to her guests glass 
of severe colonial style with plates that 
suggest the color-loving orient. Also at 
a breakfast where fruit is the regulation 
first course, fingerbowls appear twice. 
At a wedding breakfast they may be 
made to introduce a charming bit of 
sentiment by floating on top of the water 
a delicate sprig of flowers; perhaps a 
few rose petals after the salad course, 
and a sprig of jasmine in the bowl pre- 
sented at the end of the meal. The usual 
addition, however, is a fine slice of 


lemon, another foreign suggestion, for 
this fashion originated with the Rus- 
sians. The lemon slice is not used wholly 
as a garnish—every good housewife 
knows that a stain from fruit or vege- 
table will disappear when the fingers are 


rubbed on cut lemon. The Russians 
- really make use of it, rubbing it in quite 
unobtrusive manner between the fingers 
and thumb after having partaken of a 
fruit course. 


DESSERT 


COFFEE 


The regulations demand that the fin- 
gerbowl be presented at the close of « 
meal, immediately after the serving of 
the coffee. The place for it is in front 
of each guest, slightly to the left. The 
waiter should have all the fingerbow!s 
ready on a buffet or side table before the 
meal is announced. Under them place 
the handsomest small plates you possess. 
Between lay an exquisite doily, one 
which will wash, and smaller than the 
plate. The fingerbowl should be half 
filled with cold water. If fruit precedes 
the coffee, follow with the fingerbow], 
immediately after that course and before 
the coffee is brought in. 

Also of interest to the housewife 
desirous of keeping up with the fashions 
in table ware is the subject of the plates 
which shall be used at a formal dinner. 
The following order, as shown in a set 
selected from the stock of one of the 
most up-to-date crockery stores of. New 
York, is here illustrated. First comes a 
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splendid service plate, large, quite flat, 
and glowing in a rich Persian decora- 
tion. With the soup comes a very hand- 
some but severely plain plate with 
medallions of green and gold for adorn- 
ment. The fish plate is allowably a 
wonderful bit of the ceramic decorator’s 
art. The plate for the meat should be 
very plain, with nothing but a border 
of rich gold or color. The entree plate 
may be rich but preferably conventional 
in decoration. The game plate may be as 
rich in coloring and as rare in design 
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as the purse will allow, with game of 
course as the motif in decoration. It 
seems quite out of keeping to serve any 
food upon a dish on which one discovers 
flowers painted perfectly true and life- 
like. Fashion allows nothing following 
nature closely except in the game and 
fish set. For a salad plate, flowers may 
appear, conventionalized. The dessert 
should be served on a plate rich in gold 
and one or two colors, while with the 
coffee comes a service attractive in its 
simplicity. 


Lighting 


OMEWHERE in Lothair, I think, 
Lord Beaconsfield declared that for 
the proper lighting of any room the 
lights should be placed on its side walls. 
Others have held the same opinion, but 
it is a difficult rule to establish on a sen- 
sible basis. In the first place the char- 
acter and the size of a room must be 
taken into account before one can deter- 
mine the details of its lighting. The next 
question is the one of the sort of light, 
electricity, gas or oil, which is to be used. 
The vestibule should always be lighted 
from above, for obvious reasons, and the 
hall of a house, unless it is of princely 
dimensions, should also be lighted by 
pendants from the ceiling. One of the 
most disagreeable mistakes of the inex- 
perienced house planner is that of per- 
mitting the lights to be placed on the side 
walls of the hall or other rooms at a level 
with the line of vision of the average 
person. Nothing is more disagreeable 
than to stand with lights glaring into 
one’s eyes, and even those shades produc- 
ing the softest effects do not modify the 
matter sufficiently to compensate for such 
misarrangements. The lighting fixtures 
at best must be intruders in any archi- 


By GarpNer C. TEALL 


a Room 


tectural plan, no matter how skillfully 
arranged. For this reason, simplicity 
and elegance are things to be sought in 
these designs, and any excess of metal 
ornamentation is a thing to be deplored 
in a well ordered house. 

Unshaded gas light is a softer light 
to face, of course, than that produced by 
electricity, nevertheless electricity solves 
the problem of an illuminant which shall 
not vitiate nor overwarm the air, and by 
its use ventilation is simplified, while it 
lends itself as does no other light to 
aesthetic harmony. 

In many houses both gas and electric- 
ity are in use, but it is difficult to see 
what is gained by such an arrangement 
except in cases of emergency. It is far 
better to plan for a uniform source of 
light. The “press the button” systenp has 
come to be regarded as a necessity,*and 
not as an innovation, either where elec- 
tricity or gas is used. Yet it is surprising 
to find in what inconvenient places the 
switch keys are put by those who are 
fitting a house with a lighting system. 
This is one of the points which should 
not be overlooked. 

The room in which one receives should 
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always be fitted so that it may be bril- 
liantly lighted on the instant. If such a 
room is of great proportions it may be 
lighted by chandeliers and by lights 
which are side bracketed at a hight of 
seven and one-half feet. Mr Preece, an 
English authority on artificial lighting, 
devised a means of determining the 
amount of light required by a large room 
when electricity was the chosen light. 
His method was to take the number of 
square feet contained in the area of the 
room, which divided by sixty-four gave 
him the number of sixteen-candle power 
lights required. These he declared should 
be placed eight feet above the floor and 
eight feet apart to produce the best result. 
As a general thing suspended lights 
unassisted by side lights produce rather 
ghastly effects, at times making persons 
appear wan and paie. However, the sus- 
pended light is admirably adapted to the 
lighting requirements of the dining room 
when the light is above the table. - Here 
the white cloth reflects the rays in a most 
pleasing manner and there are no disa- 
greeable side lights flickering at one over 
the shoulder of his vis-a-vis. 

Without question the most aesthetic 
table lighting is candle light, but everyone 
has not silver candelabra, and the hang- 
ing lamp still jangles up and down on 
its creaky chain over many a dining table. 
However, one may obtain beautiful glass 
candlesticks of colonial patterns for 
much less than a dollar apiece, and noth- 
ing is more beautiful than a tastefully 
decorated table lighted with candles in 
glass candlesticks. Apropos of candles, 
it may not be out of place here to poke 
a little helpful ridicule at the custom of 
littering one’s mantelshelf with candle- 
sticks holding pink, blue or green candles 
which are never lighted, and pine away 
from sheer inaction or get tilted in pinko 
fashion. Candles have their little uses 
nowadays, but he who is wise will plan 
lights for the dark corners of his house 
so that he will not be constrained to 
grope through Egyptian darkness with 
a candle stub, which only makes darkness 
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sufficiently visible to be discovered only 
after one has nearly cracked his shins 
Of all rooms in the house, none require 
more careful planning for their lightins 
than cellar rooms. Dark cellars are quite 
the thing for vegetables, but when ii 
comes to an exploration, let there be light 
And just here let me protest against dark 
stairways. For centuries we have groped 
up and fallen down dark stairways. 
This is all very well in the romantic nove! 
where the villain brushes past the breath- 
less hero, who should then and ther: 
have brought the book to an end in the 
first chapter, but who doesn’t ; but in rea! 
life it is annoying. 

In the sleeping chambers there shoul: 
always be a light very near the bed so 
that one getting up in the night need noi 
whack the varnish off all the furniture 
before reaching the uncertain locality of 
the light fixture. I only mention this 
point since I hold the vivid recollection 
of a room I once occupied wherein it was 
necessary to turn out for a patent rocker, 
hurdle over a center table, tack past two 
chairs and a waste paper basket, and 
encounter the sharp corners of a chif- 
fonier before the light switch could be 
turned. 

The lighting of the child’s room is a 
very important matter from a sanitary 
standpoint and also from one of conven- 
ience. If gas is the illuminant it should 
never be left lighted longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. If a night light is 
required, then a little night lamp should 
be procured, but even then it is a pity 
that more mothers do not train their chil- 
dren to be accustomed to sleeping in a 
room without a light. It is so much more 
healthful. Where lamps are in use we 
far too often see children squinting 
because the strong lamplight is directly 
on line with their faces. Their elders 
seldom stop to think of this from their 
superior hights. A light should never be 
placed so that its rays flare into a child’s 
eyes. I think one of the most prevalent 
causes for poor eyesight in young chil- 
dren is this very negligence on the part 
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of their elders to provide shaded lights 
in rooms where children are sitting or 
playing. 

Without question every sort of a light 
should be shaded, either by a globe or 
some other shade. There is nothing more 
trying to the eyes than unshaded incan- 
descent lights. These should be shaded 
with ground glass globes. Perhaps the 
time will even come when these lights 
will be hidden behind heavy moldings, the 
illumination being accomplished by means 
of reflection. A certain theater in the 
city of Duluth is lighted in this manner 
and it is wonderfully restful to sit in such 
light. This arrangement may have been 
suggested by the lighting plan of the 
British house of commons, where all the 
lights were placed above a false ceiling of 
ground glass and the even glow which 
was thus diffused was most satisfactory. 
This same principle I have seen put into 
practice in a small way where incandes- 
cent lamps were ingeniously dropped 
into vases of translucent glass which 
scintillated exquisitely from the glow 
within and diffused a soft oriental light 
throughout the room. 

Economy has often ptevented the use 
of shades and globes for lights. As an 
instance it is estimated that an incandes- 
cent light loses from forty-five to sixty 
per cent of its power when shaded by a 
ground glass globe. Nevertheless, it is 
a poor economy which saves a man a few 
cents, or even dollars, on his lighting 
bill, and leads him to wear goggles at 
thirty! 

In choosing shades for the fixtures of 
any light care should be taken that their 
colors be in harmony with the colors in 
the room’s scheme of decoration. This 
too often is not taken into account, and 
some gas fitters incline toward the instal- 
lation of pink shades in rooms whose 
walls are tinted in terra cotta! The 
dark green shades so restful to the eyes 
are really hideous in themselves. How- 
ever, of late various tints of green may be 
had in shades for lamps, gas fixtures or 
electroliers, tints both beautiful and rest- 
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ful to the eyes. Those green metal and 
glass table lamps which are to be found 
in our best shops are ideal table lights, 
since their color scheme will harmonize 
with everything and their soft green tints 
are always agreeable to the eye. 

A good table light is one of the most 
important necessities in the furnishing 
of a house. It almost seems that some 
manufacturers have risked the wrath of 
the gods in turning out carloads of ugly 
lamps. Of all things a lamp should be 
one of beauty. In the first place, a table 
lamp should be sensible; then it should 
be beautiful. Very expensive lamps and 
burners may be purchased by themselves. 
These are so constructed that they may 
be fitted to various bases, such, for ex- 
ample, as those furnished by tall Japan- 
ese jars. These jars may be found in 
almost any Japanese shop, are inex- 
pensive, and are usually unique. A jar 
lamp of this sort is handsome and solid. 
I have a jar lamp which I made in this 
manner by slipping the plain metal lamp 
and burner into the mouth of a terra 
cotta jar of the sort in which florists 
display carnations. The jar itself did not 
cost over forty cents, the lamp cost about 
a dollar and a half, and the only ad- 
ditional expense was for the green silk 
shade and the raffia which was knotted 
around the jar to give it a more finished 
appearance, 

Lamps for libraries should have 
double burners or powerful circular 
wicks. Daintier lamps may find their 
places elsewhere in the house, and a soft, 
strong light is indispensable in the music 
room. As to the lighting of the kitchen, 
I can never quite understand why it 
is that houses so well lighted “fore,” 
should be so abominably lighted “aft.” 
Even in a supposedly modern kitchen 
a shelf of antiquated glass lamps is not 
an uncommon sight. It seems to me 
that they must have been banisl.ed from 
Noah’s ark and after all these years dug 
up from the diluvial drifts of that day. 
The servant is too often “accommodated” 
with a dingy, single burnered, squatty 
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lamp, such a lamp as bears on the stamp 
of its make-up the evidence of its being 
ashamed of itself. If there were fewer 
tip-over lamps there would be fewer 
tipped-over lamps. 

A final word about lamp shades: 
nothing is more beautiful than a taste- 
fully fashioned tissue paper lamp shade, 
but no amount of tissue paper can apol- 
ogize for an ugly lamp, and the apologies 
are as often quite as hideous as the 
lamps! One can put up with a homely 
horse, an ugly diamond, or an inartistic 
gold mine, but when it comes to an 
unbeautiful lamp there is, in these times 
when excellent lamps are so inexpensive 
and within everyone’s reach, but little 
excuse for its retention. 

Another protest may be entered at this 
time, and that is one against using the 
light fixtures as a gibbet on which to 
hang all the lesser family treasures of 
the sort which will not stand up on 
shelves nor content themselves with the 
respectable retirement of a cabinet. I 
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have seen a single gas fixture strewn with 
thistledown balls, german favors, paper 
pumpkin vines, suspended photographs, 
balloon match boxes and Esquimau 
dolls. That even gas had the courage to 
compete with such attractions is yet a 
mystery to me! Perhaps this has noth- 
ing to do with lighting a room, yet it is 
sufficiently connected with it to lead one’s 
interest in this direction. 

What I have written here does not 
pretend to take up the subject either in 
its entirety or technically; it is merely 
hoped that these remarks will lead those 
who have not considered the problem 
seriously to interest themselves in the 
matter to the extent, at least, of having 
corrected such defects in the lighting of 
the room in which they and their children 
pass much of their time; that they may 
be brought to a realization of the fact 
that the lighting of a room is a sanitary 
consideration of the greatest importance 
and one which deserves to be lifted from 
its common neglect. 


A Lullaby Song 


By May DovucLas 


Let me tell you how the lambie puts her little one to sleep, 
When the shadows to the home-fold call the downy sheep. 
Baby Lambie finds sweet rest on its mamma’s woolly breast, 
While the mamma says, “Baa, baa, baby mine, how dear you are!” 
Then the mamma puts her mouth—just like this— 
Down to Baby Lambie’s mouth for a kiss. 


Let me tell you how the birdie puts her little one to sleep, 

When the shadows through the branches softly, softly creep. 

Baby Birdie finds sweet rest on its mamma’s downy breast, 

While the mamma sings, “Coo, coo, here’s a good-night kiss for you.” 
Then the mamma puts her bill—just like this— 
Down to Baby Birdie’s bill for a kiss. 


Let me tell you how the south wind puts the little flowers to sleep, 
With the stars, the bright-eyed stars, watch above to keep. 
South wind each wee flower caresses, smoothing back its silken tresses, 
Giving it a good-night kiss—just like this, and this, and this. 

Then each blossom drops its head—Shr-shrrrrr. 

And the south wind whispers low, “Shrr-shrrrrr.” 
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To One Who Loves Me Not 
By A. Z. BAKER 


Should Cupid, dear, your portrait limn 
My heart as palette serving him, 
From ’mongst the colors he'd find there 
He’d paint a picture wondrous fair— 
To me, I mean; to you ‘twould be 
Unlovely, for *twould favor me. 
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By the Reverend Henry S. Clubb, President of the Vegetarian Society of America 


* was not till 1817, when Rev William 
Metcalfe and a small band of Bible 
Christians arrived in Philadelphia from 
England, that vegetarianism and total 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors 
first became matters. of public advocacy 
in the United States. Dr Metcalfe 
established a church in Philadelphia, the 
chief distinction of which was the adhe- 
sion of its members to these two forms 
of temperance. Hitherto temperance 
consisted in a moderate use of alcoholic 
liquors, without any restriction as to 
whether food should be carnivorous, 
herbivorous or omnivorous, the last being 
in fact the most general practice, the 
example of the hog being most generally 
followed. 

The practice of eating swine’s flesh, 
although strictly forbid- 


appetite was thus transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. While the swine 
were fattened on nuts and acorns, they 
were generally healthy, but as civiliza- 
tion advanced (?), pigstyes were adde:i 
to the farm buildings, and corn mea! 
mixed with the refuse of the farmhouse 
and slaughterhouse, was added to the 
swine’s food. Close confinement in filthy 
pens and this food soon develope:! 
trichina, measles, cholera and smallpox 
in the beasts, while the keeping of cows 
in close barns in winter without proper 
ventilation, developed tuberculosis and 
other diseases in them; hence a large 
crop of consumptives and the epidemics 
of cholera, measles, smallpox, etc, which 
have ruthlessly devastated America at 
various periods since. 

Among the tal- 


den in scripture, was at 
this time universal, the 
Bible Christians, some 
Catholic orders and the 
Jews being the only 
known abstainers_ there- 
from: The continent of 
America was at this time 
largely covered with oak, 
beech, chestnut and some 
other trees that produced 
a prodigious quantity of 
rich food, so it was easy 
for the early settlers to 
raise swine without much 
expense, and pork in its 
fresh state, as well as 
salted, cured, smoked, etc, 
became abundant and 
cheap. The pork-eating 


OLD. 


REV HENRY S. CLUBB, A VET- 
ERAN OF THE CIVIL WAR, 
WHO HAS NOT EATEN MEAT 
SINCE HE WAS NINE YEARS 


ented physiological  stu- 
dents who became ac- 
quainted with the Bible 
Christians was Sylvester 
Graham of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, a temper- 
ance advocate. He ward- 
ed off a strong consump- 
tive tendency by adopting 
a pure vegetarian dict, 
just as Dr Metcalfe had 
done before him, and 
when the epidemics pre- 
vailed he obtained in the 
thirties large audiences 
who listened to his elo- 
quent and scientific dis- 
courses protesting against 
the use of both alcohol 
and flesh. Many followed 
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his advice with gratifying results, but 
so strong had the appetite for flesh be- 
come that only a small number adhered 
strictly to the Graham system. 

In 1847 the Bible Christians of Eng- 
land combined with the Grahamites and 
organized a “vegetarian society.” This 
is the first time the term “vegetarian” 
was publicly applied to abstainers from 
flesh. The first anniversary of the soci- 
ety was celebrated by a grand banquet 
at Heywood’s hotel, Manchester. The 
writer of this article, then a young man 
(and a Grahamite of nine years ), was em- 
ployed to report the proceedings and also 
subsequently to lecture and edit the first 
and second volumes of the organ of the 
society, called the Vegetarian Messenger. 
This periodical is now in its fifty-fourth 
year. Coming to America in 1853, he 
was welcomed by the Vegetarian society 
of America and wrote for the Vegeta- 
rian magazine, which was edited by Rev 
William Metcalfe. The American vege- 
tarian society had for its president Dr 
William A. Alcott, a relative of the 
celebrated Bronson Alcott and uncle to 
Louisa May Alcott, whose poem on The 
Cattle Train did much to cultivate a 
humane sentiment among her many read- 
ers and admirers. Banquets were held 
in New York and Philadelphia by the 
society, but the anti-slavery agitation 
and the war put a stop to the. public 
vegetarian efforts. 

In the meantime, and after the war 
closed, a great movement spread over the 
United States and ultimately into Can- 
ada for the cultivation of fruit. For- 
merly dear, fruit has gradually become 
plenty and cheap, while pork has risen 
in price, consequently less pork and more 
fruit has been eaten by all intelligent and 
refined people, and the newspapers have 
published frequent accounts of diseased 
meat having been seized by inspectors 
when offered for sale in American mar- 
kets. There is no telling how many 
swine are afflicted with smallpox in its 
various stages. It is well known that 
swine condemned for open exposure in 


the market are thrown into vats, where 
the fat is tried out of them and by chem- 
ical processes converted into “pure lard.” 
ORGANIZED WORK 

During the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists, whose headquarters are at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, became a prominent 
religious denomination. They believe in 
a literal observance of the laws of 
Moses, and finding swine’s flesh there 
condemned, they abstain from it, and the 
scientific investigation of the subject by 
Dr J. H. Kellogg, at the head of the 
Battle Creek sanitarium, has led him also 
to condemn the use of the flesh of all 
animals as well as that of swine; and as 


A “BEEF EATER” OF THE TOWER OF LONDON 
AFTER A VEGETARIAN DIET, FROM “PUNCH.” 
THE GROWING FREQUENCY OF CARTOONS UPON 
VEGETARIANISM SURELY ATTESTS THE SPREAD 
OF THE MOVEMENT. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A VEGETARIAN THANKSGIVING, BRINGING ON THE 
CABBAGE, FROM “HARPER’S MAGAZINE” 


a result some thirty thousand Seventh 
Day Adventists and others have become 
vegetarians. 

The Vegetarian society of America, 
which was reorganized in 1887, has is- 
sued numerous publications and tracts. 
Through its instrumentality a world’s 
vegetarian convention was held at the 
World’s fair, Chicago, in 1893. Since 
then the vegetarian sentiment has taken 
more rapid strides than ever before, quite 
a number of periodicals having espoused 
the cause, and the newspaper press gen- 
erally having given it a fair share of 
publicity. The Vegetarian society of 
America has its headquarters in Philadel- 
phia, where there is also a flourishing 
local society and the Bible Christian 
church, all vegetarians. A vegetarian 
publishing company has been organized 
in Chicago, and The Vegetarian and Our 
Fellow Creatures, a monthly magazine, 
is its chief publication. An active vege- 
tarian society in New York city is pre- 
sided over by Hon E. Howard Crosby, 
a gentleman well known in the diplomatic 
and literary world. Other societies exist 
in various cities, some as far west as 
Oregon, Washington and California. 

VEGETARIAN RESTAURANTS AND FOODS 

An indication of the extensive adop- 
tion of the vegetarian sentiment is the fact 
that numerous vegetarian restaurants are 
now doing a profitable business in vari- 
ous American cities; that the sale of the 
different preparations from grain and 
nuts intended to supersede the use of 


flesh or fowl is rapidly increasing. In 
New York city there are five vegetarian 
restaurants, and in Brooklyn there is one. 
Other cities which have, or had recently, 
institutions of this kind, are Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, San Jose, Port- 
land, Oregon; Des Moines, Iowa; Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin; Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Seattle, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan; Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; New Orleans, Nash- 
ville, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Marquette, Michigan. There is a large de- 
mand for refined vegetable oils extracted 
from cotton seed, peanuts and other oily 
products, used either on the table or in 
culinary preparations. Breakfast foods 
prepared from oats, wheat, barley and 
other grains have an immense sale. A 
large concern that advertises many arti- 
cles of food also advertises its canned 
beans as specially adapted for vegeta- 
rians, being without pork. 
IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY 

The influence of the Graham move- 
ment in America gave a new impetus to 
European sentiment, even in England, 
and London became a center of Graham- 
ism from 1832 to 1847, when the Man- 
chester Bible Christians and Grahamites 
of London united in organizing the Veg- 
etarian society. Since the banquet of 
1848, this society, with headquarters in 
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“LIFE’S” VIEW OF A VEGETARIAN THANKSGIVING 
DINNER 
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Manchester, has done much to popularize 
the vegetarian sentiment, especially among 
intelligent professional people. It now 
has Professor Mayor of Cambridge uni- 
versity for president and a very diligent 
secretary, Mr Albert Broadbent, who is 
popular as a lecturer and demonstrator. 
The Vegetarian Federal Union, with 
headquarters in London, has Mr A. F. 
Hills, an extensive and wealthy govern- 
ment contractor in the construction of 
naval vessels, etc, for president. It is 
vaiting all vegetarian societies in one 
great union. There are vegetarian res- 
tcurants and cafes in London, Manches- 
tr, Nottingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Bel- 
fast and other cities. Titled ladies have 
e poused the cause in England. In Ger- 


nany the vegetarian sentiment is spread- 
ing with marked rapidity, and it is said 
Ferlin has a larger number of vegetarian 
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restaurants than any other city in Europe. 
Vegetarians both in England and Ger- 
many have won the best prizes in those 
sports which require the longest endur- 
ance of exertion, such as a whole week’s 
bicycling and walking matches. The 
vegetarian health foods manufactured in 
America are having a large sale all over 
England and Scotland, as well as some 
very choice foods of English and Scotch 
invention and production. 

Dr Benjamin Franklin, in his youth, 
as an apprentice, adopted a vegetable 
diet with the most gratifying results in 
his progress as a printer and as a stu- 
dent, but his appetite for fish and flesh 
eventually overcame his convictions, and 
in his advanced life he became a victim 
to rheumatism, which in all probability 
he would have avoided had he followed 
faithfully his youthful convictions. 


THIS CORNER IS THE HUSBAND AND FATHER’S “DEN” AND SMOKING ROOM IN A HOUSE IN 
WHICH THE WIFE AND CHILDREN DON’T OBJECT TO TOBACCO SMOKE, AND PAPA DOESN'T 
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Binkie 


By James B. CArrINGTON 


really wasn’t in- 
tended to be our dog. 
That we got him was 
through no fault of the 
dog—nor of ours, for 
that matter. We had 
talked dog for days after 
every dog show, but the 
limitations of a city 
apartment had always 
made us pause. We pet- 
ted our neighbor’s dog, when he would 
condescend to let us, and always spoke 
to him in the best dog language we 
knew. This language, by the way, isn’t 
so very different from that used by some 
parents and very young children. 

Mr Kipling is primarily responsible 
for our dog. That is, he had made us 
feel that the little fox terrier named 
Binkie in his story of The Light That 
Failed was a very nice and compan- 
ionable sort. If we ever had a dog it 
was to be a fox terrier and his name was 
to be Binkie. The fact that the Binkie 
of the story permitted himself to be held 
up by the tail 
without a mur- 
mur appealed to 
us immensely. He 
must have been a 
plucky little dog, 
and _ then, too, 
it suggested that 
possibly he was 
perfectly willing 
to be made a mar- 
tyr of if by so 


doing he might relieve 
the mind of his master, 
poor Dick the artist, who 
was slowly but surely 
losing his eyesight. A 
dog can be a whole lot of 
company when human 
beings who can talk back 
and try to console you 
with palpable untruths 
are simply unbearable. 

There was something, too, in the way 
that Binkie came to us which reminded 
us of the story. When he was only 
four’ weeks old he was given to a lady 
whose eyes were gradually failing in 
much the same way as poor Dick’s. She 
could see a very little, knew light from 
dark, but couldn’t read or even sew at 
all, and soon found it quite impossible 
to keep track of the fuzzy little ball of 
animation that it was hoped would do 
his part to make many of her long days 
shorter. Puppies are never very sure of 
their legs, you know, and this one was 
no exception. He hadn’t the least notion 
of getting out of 


anybody’s way, 
but expected you 
to give him all the 
room he required. 
In a week his mis- 
tress found the 
constant fear of 
stepping on him 
was more wearing 
than the thought 
of being alone. 
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Binkie met 
me in our hall 
one evening as 
I came _ home, 
and gave a 
sharp little bark 
or two to inform 
me that he 
wanted to be my 
dog, wouldn't 
I please adopt 
him. I didn’t 
want a dog and 


I wouldn’t have. 


accepted one under any other conditions. 
Here was a case that was exceptional. 
Of course, after our first meeting in the 
hall we both knew the matter was set- 
tled. He had found a new home and I 
had acquired a new and 


and just gobble. For so small a pup he 
seemed to have a very large hollow plac: 
inside. One of his earliest experiences 
in the open was a swim in the salt water 
and a fine dig in the soft sand. He like; 
the water now and enjoys nothing better 
than to have someone throw sticks in 
for him to bring ashore. The larger the 
stick the prouder he is when he lands it. 
He has had several pretty bad mixups 
with other dogs, and has learned that 
big dogs are not always as easily scared 
by his fierce growl as he thought. Onc 
big, woolly, half-breed Newfoundland 
came very near bringing his career to 
an untimely end. 

A good catch, a swift runner, a high 
jumper, an all round fielder, a fine bal! 
player, is Binkie. His favorite food is 
a chop bone, which lux- 


exceedingly lively addi- 
tion to my family. Kip- 
ling’s Binkie had a black 
patch on his right eye, so 
had this little chap. He 
pranced about in the fun- 
niest way, his wee legs 
wabbling under him, and 
now and then he rolled 
over from sheer inability 
to keep on his pins. A 
good handful of soft, ap- 
pealing, helpless little dog 


ury he always eats on a 
newspaper to keep from 
soiling the carpet. It isn’t 
necessary to tell him 
there are chops for break- 
fast. He knows, and as 
they come on the table 
speaks up plainly enough 
inviting attention to his 
needs. When we are 
seated he rushes about 
the room until he finds a 
newspaper, which he 


that was all. That black 
spot on the right eye made me think 
right away of the story of the other 
Binkie and his master. 

From the first he was a dog of a pos- 
itive character. He was no cry-baby, 
for one thing; never whimpered nor 
howled, not even when left entirely 
alone. Barking in a shrill little voice, 
growling fiercely and bouncing about 
was evidently his idea of being a real 
dog. The whole house was his and he 
knew it. 

I have never seen a young dog with a 
more vigorous appetite. He didn’t lap 
his bread and milk. That wasn’t fast 
enough. The usual thing was to poke 
his wee black nose down into the bowl 


brings, and then jumps 
up and down until you take notice. 
When you ask him “What will you do 
for it?” he immediately sits up and 
offers to shake 
hands. His at- 
tention and a |- —— 
paper may be 
had at almost 
any time by 
asking him if 
he wants a 
B-O-N-E. We 
tried to fool him 
by spelling it, but 
he learned what 
the sound of the 
letters meant. 
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He brings my newspaper to me every 
morning, folding it up if it is spread 
open, by putting one paw down on it 
and then rolling it over with 
his mouth; brings my slip- 
pers, and, I am sorry to say, 
dearly loves chasing cats. 
The fact that he nearly lost 
an eye and that he always 
comes back from a _ chase 
with a scratched nose only 
whets his appetite for more. 
All fox terriers seem to ob- 
ject to cats, though Binkie when a 
youngster once tried to make friends 
with one. It was a New York street cat, 
however, and he came away a wiser dog. 
Most dogs are smart. Binkie isn’t ex- 
ceptionally so, I think. He is always 
with us, however, and has learned to 
know pretty much everything that goes 
on. The rattle of the dumb-waiter is 
the signal for him to remind his mistress 
that something is coming for us. The 
door buzzer suggests company for him. 
He is inordinately vain and shows off at 
every opportunity when we have callers, 
arching his back and giving an extra 
hitch to his apology for a tail. His 
favorite playthings are a ball, an old hat, 
which he shakes like a 
rat, a slipper, usually 
the one you want, a 
rope and a stick. Go- 
ing “a-walking” is his 
greatest joy. He 
knows the words for 
these and other things. 
Dinner is a word that 
for him includes 
breakfast, luncheon 
and between meals, 
and if you ask him if 
he is “hungry” he 
leads the way to the 
kitchen or the shelf 
where his biscuit are 
kept. He won't be 
whipped, fights back, but you can break 
his heart by scolding him, and make 
him appear very sheepish by ridicule. 


BINKIE 


After he goes to bed at night in his 
chair, usually with a piece of dog bis- 
cuit in his mouth to keep “Jack” from 
getting it—Jack was a bull- 
dog that he once tried to 
whip—he will growl most 
fiercely at any attempt to 
move him, but he won't bite. 
With him his bark is cer- 
tainly worse than his bite. 
His manner, however, is 
rude, to say the least, and he 
loses the opportunity to 
make many friends by an entirely un- 
necessary assertion of dignity and inde- 
pendence. Four years old now, he 
ought to be assuming some of the 
ways of maturity, but he is always 
looked upon as a puppy by strangers and 
is forgiven accordingly. He is terribly 
afraid of the Fourth of July, and for 
weeks afterward will drop his tail and 
run at the crack of a whip on the street 
or the lighting of even a parlor match. 

Affectionate, willful, quickly respon- 
sive to his companion’s mood, always 
ready to play, he is good company, and 
his surprisingly knowing conduct at 
times when you least expect it, is a con- 
stant source of entertainment. Just dog 
is “Binkums,” but 
dogs are so human to 
those who really know 
them. 

None are more hu- 
man than the fox ter- 
rier. He is a bundle of 
nerves, quick as a 
flash, strong in his af- 
fections, faithful in his 
allegiance. He has a 
very distinct ‘“person- 
ality” of his own 
which demands recog- 
nition. He is one of 
those members of the 
great canine family 
who, entering a house- 
hold, at once establish themselves. Full 
of life, he is the delightful playmate of 
children, and the ideal watchdog. 
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THE VIENNA BAKERY AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, PHILADELPHIA, FROM A CONTEMPORARY 
ISSUE OF “FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER ” 


The Vienna Bakery 


At the Centennial Exposition, and Its Influence on American Bread-Making 


By Mary HInMAN ABEL 


HOSE readers of HousrKEEP- 
ING who were in the nursery a quar- 
ter of a century ago will hardly realize the 
wide-reaching effect of the exposition of 
1876 on the development of our country. 
Its influence was very similar to that of 
the Crystal Palace exposition, twenty 
years before, on our English cousins: it 
brought to ignorant and _ self-satisfied 
people a sight of what the world was 
doing in education, in art and in the 
thousand industries that affect our daily 
life. The influence of many an exhibit 
was destined to increase with years, and 
among them was the Vienna bakery. 

To most of the sightseers this broad- 
roofed building, airy, cheerful and clean. 
contained only a first-class restaurant 
where one found the best of coffee and 
chocolate. But the bread! here was in- 
deed something new. It was served fresh 
but not warm,in tiny, irregularly rounded 
loaves, whose evenly porous, yellowish 
crumb, neither doughy nor dry, had a 
delicate fragrance, while the flavor of 
the reddish-brown crust justified the for- 
eign method, then new to us, of serving 


bread without butter. This “kaiser- 
semmel” met instant recognition from 
those who had high standards in pre- 
pared food. The management was beset 
with questions, as it seemed they wishe’ 
to be, for the handsome daily profits of 
the restaurant were but incidental to its 
real object, the advertisement of the 
“press hefe” or compressed yeast of Gaff 
and Fleischmann. “We have no secrets,” 
they replied, “we use Hungarian flour 
and this press yeast, with cleanliness, 
care and intelligence.” Would that all 
money-making schemes might prove such 
public blessings as did this! 

The bakeries, the hotels and restau- 
rants were not slow in profiting by this 
object lesson, but the conservative house- 
wife idly fingered the tiny squares 
wrapped in tinfoil and remarked on the 
virtues of her own special brand of home- 
brewed or dry; besides, this new yeast 
was very dear! Here and there a pro- 
gressive sister carried off the yeast and 
tried it on the starchy flour then used for 
bread, but now relegated to the pastry 
board, for this Vienna bakery was also to 
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help up to learn the value of our roller 
process flours made from the hard spring 
wheat raised in the newly opened north- 
west. It had yet to be proved equal to 
the best Hungarian for  yeast-raised 
bread. This. progressive housekeeper 
now found that she could not buy the 
yeast except in a few places in large 
cities, “it would not keep,” and she re- 
turned perforce to her old methods. It 
is only within the last ten years, if I 
remember rightly, that it has found its 
way into the remotest inland towns and 
quite driven out the dry yeasts and the 
home-brewed. 

Now how does this yeast and the bread 
made from it differ from that in general 
use in this country in 1876? George E. 
Waring, Jr, speaks about this time of 
“the vile character of what is known 
as bread in ninety-nine-one-hundredths 
of the households of our country, sour, 
heavy, sawdusty, innutritious, unpalata- 
ble stuffing,” and he holds this bread 
responsible for most of the prevalent 
dyspepsia. In whole sections of the 
country yeast-raised bread was in such 
bad repute that it was not relied on for 
daily use. A friend has told me of a 
journey made through New England in 
1872, where in farmhouse and inn the 
only bread offered was that made with 
sour milk and soda. It is quite impos- 
sible to learn by ordinary kitchen appli- 
ances the exact amount of lactic acid 
that has developed in sour milk, and thus 
to rightly proportion the soda that shall 
neutralize it and develop the gas that is 
to lighten the dough. Moreover, the 
action of the soda on this acid is very 
rapid, making it difficult to mix the in- 
gredients sufficiently well in the short 
time allowed, and thus only small quan- 
tities can be made at a time. This method 
requires good observation and a skillful 
hand, and we need not be surprised to 
learn that these “soda biscuits” of the 
past were often heavy and full of yellow 
streaks and lumps of an_ unpleasant 
alkalinity. Every housewife kept a jar 
of sour milk or buttermilk for “mixing” ; 
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if this supply failed, she used diluted 
vinegar with yet poorer results. An early 
advance on this method was the use of 
tartaric acid in connection with the soda 
or saleratus, and the druggist of the time 
was always being importuned to weigh 
out the tiny amounts needed. But soda 
acted on the tartaric acid with as great 
rapidity as on the lactic acid of the milk, 
and this method was open to the same 
objection that too great haste was re- 
quired in mixing the ingredients. Some 
acid or some salt of acid character was 
needed that would be less readily soluble 
in cold water; this latter was found in 
cream of tartar, and it has held its place 


-ever since, either as such or measured 


and mixed with soda by the baking pow- 
der companies. We are not to forget 
that all these methods of making the 
vesiculated or porous dough left a chem- 
ical residue in the loaf. But taken occa- 
sionally, as in the fancy biscuit or cake, 
it has not been proved harmful. If used 
as the very staff of life we can be less 
certain of the effect. For some reason, 
veast-raised bread, even of indifferent 
quality, has always held its place as the 
very cornerstone of the dietary. “Give 
me barm!" the baker's wife said over the 
counter to a customer, “bread made 
otherwise may be pooffed oop, but it 
a'n’t so substarntial.”” Since the Israel- 
ites carried their kneading troughs out 
of Egypt as among their precious pos- 
sessions, this “substarntial’” leavened 
or yeast-raised bread has been highly 
regarded by every civilized nation, 
although in its worst estate it has re- 
quired outdoor life and exercise for its 
digestion. 

The yeast bread eaten among us, we 
will say before 1880, was of variable 
quality and often merited the words of 
Mr Waring already quoted. Leaven, to 
be sure, was rarely used, that lump of 
the last baking kept over and added to 
the fresh batch, and introducing along 
with the precious veast plant a multitude 
of other organisms whose growth left 
acid products in the bread; the sour 
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taste of this bread, however covered with 
anise and caraway seed, was not relished 
by our people as it still is by European 
nations in their rye bread. Each house- 
hold, and we must remember that home- 
made bread was even more common than 
it now is, had its homemade yeast, a 
mixture of potatoes, flour and hop water 
with a little sugar and salt, in which 
fermentation was started by a cupful of 
the last brew if it was still “lively.” If, 
however, this had “run out,’ some was 
borrowed from a neighbor of good re- 
pute, or beer veast was obtained from 
the town baker or brewer for this pur- 
pose. Some housekeepers, to be sure, 
depended entirely on this last source, but 
they were considered thriftless and the 
bread inferior. By the use of this home- 
brewed yeast the good housekeeper could 
generally produce bread that was light, 
white and well flavored, for cleanly and 
careful habits, close observation as to the 
quality of yeast and flour and the effect 
of different temperatures brought their 
reward. The flavor of this slowly-raised 
bread was quite different from that now 
obtained by the quick process—the fla- 
vors, one might almost say, for this bread 
was a complex product, even though the 
veast plant was present in sufficient num- 
bers to rule the general result. Old- 
fashioned people sometimes sigh for the 
yeast biscuits of twenty years ago, and 
indeed these biscuits of nutty flavor (she 
had not learned to call them rolls) were 
the pride of many a housekeeper. She 
made a mistake, however, in the size of 
her loaves; they seldom weighed less 
than two pounds, and were too large for 
the perfect baking of both crust and 
crumb. They needed, indeed, the tradi- 
tional twenty-four or forty-eight hours 
for ripening, and were sometimes under- 
done in the middie, even when burned as 
to the crust. 

But even the most skillful cook, with 
all her vigilance as to yeast, flour and 
temperature, was sometimes baffled, and 
had to complain of her “bad luck.” Uni- 
formity in her product was impossible, 


for she was dealing with a living agent 
of whose laws of growth she was igno- 
rant. we know, her “home-brewed”’ 
contained a moderate number of the true 
yeast plant, enough under only the most 
favorable circumstances to develop the 
carbonic acid gas necessary to distend 
the loaf before the “wild” yeasts and 
the acid-producing organisms also pres- 
ent could spoil the result. Thus, there 
was always an element of risk and dan- 
ger. If some members of her little yeast 
colony had taken cold by a sudden dro» 
in the temperature and died or been 
enfeebled, their remaining fellows were 
quite unable to carry on the work, and 
the housewife would watch all day a 
sullen, lifeless mass and knead in soda 
at the last to save it—dreadful product! 
Or in the heated kitchen she would un- 
wittingly give her rising dough a tem- 
perature more favorable to the growth 
of the acid-producing germs, and sour 
fumes would greet her as she put it in the 
pans; again the soda jar would be called 
for, and again her temper would be on 
edge as she apologized for her bad luck. 
What she needed was a larger colony of 
yeast plants, just what the “press hefe” 
offers, which could carry through the 
work against all enemies and in spite 
of slightly adverse conditions. 

I remember the fine bread of the 
Vienna bakery, but I do not remember 
in the following decade any use of the 
yeast in the families of my acquaintance. 
But in Germany in 1884 I found it in 
common use and it was sold not in the 
tiny packages but by the lump or slice 
cut from the pound or two-pound bar, 
‘Bring me yeast for ten pfennigs” (two 
and one-half cents) the housewife would 
say, and the maid returned with a lump 
as big as a child’s fist. This amount was 
to be used with a quart of milk to make 
the “raisin loaf” for a birthday. This 
was the most important thing about the 
compressed yeast, that it could be used 
in such large quantities without giving 
any unpleasant, what I had heard called 
“yeasty,” taste. I saw the Leipsig stolle 
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or Christmas cake for a large family 
started with two pounds of the com- 
pressed yeast. None of my German 
neighbors+ seemed to remember when 
they had not used this yeast, but the 
finest white bread bore there, as in Paris, 
the name Vienna, showing its origin. 

The Association of Vienna Bakers, by 
the way, have unbroken records back to 
1452, which show how they have striven 
to improve processes in milling and 


in bread making. By them was made. 


the first advance in the art since Pha- 
raoh’s time, the sour dough or leaven 
being then given up for the new beer 
yeast in the making of wheaten bread. 
It was called “the sweet fermentation,” 
and although such an improvement on 
leaven, it was still the mixed and some- 
what uncertain agent that at times balked 
our American housekeeper. In 1845 this 
association offered a prize for an ideal 
yeast that should work rapidly “and pro- 
duce only alcohol and carbonic acid gas.” 
This prize was taken two years later by 
Adolph Mautner, and the “press hefe” 
was immediately manufactured and put 
in use. It was exhibited in Paris in 1867, 
and at the Vienna exposition of 1873 it 
received the grand diploma of honor. 
By that time the sale had reached three 
and one-half million pounds yearly, and 
yet the United States had hardly heard 
of it. This example illustrates how a 
well-organized band of artisans, alive to 
the importance of using scientific results, 
may benefit the world by bringing a better 
product into general. use. 

Mautner’s method was very simple. 
He grew his yeast in a mixture of coarse 
flour and water, to eighteen parts of 
which one part of malt was added, in 
order to rapidly convert the starch of 
the flour to sugar. The veast which rose 
as- scum was skimmed off and washed 
repeatedly with cold water. The water 
was then drained away and further re- 


moved by pressure. Thus resulted the 
ideal yeast, easily portable, keeping an 
indefinite length of time at a low tem- 
perature, and containing nothing but the 
pure yeast. One cubic inch of the veast 
as then made contained twelve hundred 
million yeast plants. Rapidly acting on 
the starch of the flour, it turns some of 
it into sugar and this into alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas, which distends the 
elastic gluten of the flour and fills it with 
gas bubbles before any other organisms 
can work. It is thus seen that the 
amount and quality of the gluten present 
in flour is of great importance, hence 
the value of every advance in milling 
that shall yield a larger proportion of 
this principle in its integrity. 

It is interesting to know how similar 
is the method used in our best kitchens 
to that given by Uhl, the Viennese court 
baker, to Mr IHlorsford, who was special 
commissioner from the United States to 
the exposition of 1873 in Vienna: Fight 
pounds of flour, three pints of water, 
three pints of milk, one ounce of salt, 
three and one-half ounces of veast. .\ 
sponge was made of a part of the flour 
and the rest worked in later, the whole 
process occupying but a few hours. 

The lesson taught by the Vienna bak- 
ery was that the making of bread, the 
most important of foods, may be reduced 
to an absolute certainty, the result being 
of uniform excellence day after day. As 
a consequence the standard of good bread 
has been everywhere raised and_ the 
press yeast, because of its convenience. 
has fitted the changed conditions that call 
for easier household processes. Tven if, 
as we are assured, bread made under 
favorable circumstances from the best 
homemade yeast had a superior flavor, 
it is a question whether it would not be 
too dearly bought by a return to the more 
tedious and uncertain methods of our 
grandmothers. 
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Sunday Hospitality 


By THE REVEREND Howarv A. BrinGMAN 


HERE is no denying the fact that the old bars which fenced 
Sunday in from the other days of the week are down and 
are likely to stay prostrate. The immigration of large numbers of 
people bred under different traditions, the multiplication of trolley 
lines, the relaxation of restrictions formerly laid down by both 
church and state, and above all, the subtle change in men’s 
thought regarding religion, have given us a totally different 
Sunday from that which our grandfathers and even our fathers 
knew. Sunday school superintendents and secretaries of mission- 
ary societies do not hesitate to take Sunday trains when these will 
serve the duties of their office, or even their personal desires. 
Sunday, too, is becoming the great family visiting day, when 
brothers and sisters, parents and children, uncles and cousins, who 
see little of each other during the rush of the week, come together, 
exhibit the children in their best frocks and trousers, and have a 
right-down good reunion. While outwardly the day is differen- 
tiated from Saturday and Monday, as respects the cessation of 
nearly all forms of business, if we observe the personal habits and 
social relationships of most people, and above all, if we are able to 
discern the thoughts and intents of their hearts, we find that the 
man John Smith or the woman Jane Thompson is about the same 
individual on the Lord’s day as he or she is the rest of the week. 
But can we pick up anything out of the wreck of the old Sab- 
bath? Much, I believe. Certainly, none of us would go back to 
the status that existed half a century ago. We easily exaggerate 
the moral value of the Puritan Sabbath. I have heard my father 
tell of the eagerness with which he and _ his little brother used 
to anticipate sundown on Sunday. Saturday night marked the 
beginning of their Sabbath, and all through its tedious hours they 
would be frequently looking to the clock, and as the shadows of 
the afternoon began to lengthen, they would purposely seek the 
lowest spot in the meadow, from which point of view the sun 
would be soonest lost to observation, and the moment the orb of 
day did drop over the distant horizon, how the lads kicked up 
their heels and shouted! I would rather have my father’s grand- 
children grow up to look upon Sunday as the happiest day of the 
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week rather than to feel chafed and imprisoned all day long. 
Indeed, I fancy a good spice of worldliness used to characterize 
those old-time noonings at the country church, when the plain 
people from all parts of the town ate their lunch together and 
fraternized in other ways. It is hardly supposable that the theme 
of the morning sermon was the sole subject of the noon hour. 
Presumably the women had a word to say touching the newest 
thing in calashes and the price of flax, while cut in the horsesheds 
I will wager that the men forecasted the weather for the coming 
week and gave each other points on trading cattle. 

After all, times are bettering, and though the form of Sab- 
bath observance has changed, we still have a different day from 
the other six. The mere fact that we change our clothes and 
abstain from toil and go to church—at least some of us still keep 
up this ancient and honorable custom—proves that deep seated in 
human nature is the desire to step out of the beaten track once in 
seven times and view life from a different angle, and take our- 
selves in hand, it may be, with a view to putting down a milestone 
that shall signify something. I do not regret, either, the tendency 
that brings members of the same family, scattered through the 
week, together on the Sabbath day. 

jut there is one more step that onght to be taken before we 
have really transformed the Puritan Sabbath into the Christian 
Sunday. That step relates to the other man, not to the absent 
son or cousin or boon companion, but to that member of our social 
or business circle who may need the cheer and friendship which it 
is within our power to give. What does all this modern talk 
about altruism amount to if we do not put our supposedly unsel- 
fish motives to work, not only weekdays, but on the day which we 
in a way reserve for ourselves? I am not thinking now of dinner 
parties and afternoon teas and formal receptions, for I believe 
they already monopolize too much of the week in many places. 
I should grieve to see any growing disposition on the part of 
leaders of society to utilize Sunday for merely social ends; but 
there is a chance to come into simple and wholesome relations 
with one’s fellowmen on Sunday, and the average busy man and 
busy woman has no such good chance to exercise friendliness as 
that afforded by Sunday. I know a prominent Boston business 
man, through the week chained to his numerous duties, who has 
for many years devoted Sunday afternoon to visiting young men 
in his community, and particularly those affiliated with his Sun- 
day school class. Ile does it because he enjoys it, and great is the 
resulting gain to the men visited. But without going outside of 
one’s doors, one may so utilize the instruments right at hand that 
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hanced. 


There to start with is the Sunday dinner. 


the comicrt and happiness of other people shall be greatly en- 


It is presumably 


the best dinner of the week and the one partaken of in the most 


leisurely fashion. 


It is the easiest thing in the world to set 
another plate, or two other plates, if need be. 


Hardly any other 


exercise of hospitality involves so little extra labor. And for 


whom should the family circle thus be enlarged? 


Chiefly, I think, 


for those whom one is meeting all through the week in human 
relationships, but who may not be the persons first thought of 
when you make your formal dinner parties and coimpanies—the 
clerk, the stenographer, the stranger visiting town, the young 
couple that has just moved into the neighborhood, the man who 
has recently appeared at your church, the school teacher who lives 
in a boarding house, the schoolmate of your son or daughter; in 
short, the person or persons with whom you desire to come into 
omething more than a conventional social relationship, and the 
persons whose social opportunities are more meager than those of 


ihe average person. 


I know of dozens of homes where it is a 


customary thing to lay an extra plate on Sunday noons for some 
person who may naturally drift within the vision of anv members 
of the family, and to whom a pleasant Sunday dinner in a happy 


home is a rarity. 


There is another center of social life on Sunday, and that is 
afforded by the approach of the late afternoon or early evening 
hours. They often mark a rallying of the family at the piano in 


the parlor or at the supper table. 


Why may there not be at this 


point, also, an extension of the joys and gains of the occasion to 
others who would appreciate and profit by them? The neighbor- 
hood sing is a sensible idea for Sunday afternoons. It promotes 
something more than the perfunctory interest which those living 
hard by one another are supposed to cherish for one another. 
Where singing talent is conspicuous by its absence, a good book, 
to be read aloud for fifteen minutes or half an hour, may serve as 
the incentive for a little neighborhood gathering. I should not bz 


adverse, also, to little companies in 


which people who have 


common interests at stake talk over the situation. The children 
and their school life may well be the theme of informal, though 


serious, discussion. 


The improvement of the streets and the 
open spaces might be taken up another time. 


In English and Scotch: church circles sentiment touching the 


use of Sunday in ways suggested is quite different from the prev- 
alent attitude of many church people in this country. Principai 


lairbairn of Mansfield college in Oxford, one of the leading non- 


conformist ministers in England, often has little gatherings at his 
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home on Sunday of people interested in large educational al 
religious concerns. There is more or less small talk on such 
occasions, but the influence of the gathering makes for better liv- 
ing. So, too, Rev John Kelman, whom many look upon as the 
successor of Professor Henry Drummond in Scotland, in connec- 
tion with the splendid work which he is doing for the students 
of Edinburgh university, makes extensive use of Sunday hospi- 
tality. The students are invited to‘come to his house at sundown, 
bringing their pipes and smoking if they wish, and in every way 
enjoying the Sabbath evening hours under the roof of a Christian 
minister and in the presence of a host and hostess who embody 
in their own lives Christian ideals. 

If anyone fears that such Sunday hospitality as has been 
suggested is going to hurt the church or detract from the attend- 
ance thereon, the answer is that nothing which draws people 
nearer together, makes them more genuinely interested in one 
another, nothing which bodies forth kindness and goodwill, and 
makes others happier and more hopeful, can in the long run be 
inimical to the church. All the hospitality outlined above can be 
fulfilled in a way to add ultimately to the strength and influence 
of the church; but it need not be done, and perhaps ought not to 
be done, with that end chiefly in view, but as a simple and beau- 
tiful expression of a human interest and sympathy which counts 
no day in the week too good to be turned to the benefit of others. 


Monday Morning 


By IsaABELLA Howe Fiskr 


On the roof the rain is dropping, in the laundry Brid- 
get’s singing, 
And mamma has gone away, 
So there’s no one who will play 
All this dreary, lonesome day 
With a little boy like me. 
Bridget says she can't be stopping, for the clothes must 
soon be wringing, 
So she tells me run along, 
And begins again her song. 
Rainy Mondays are so long 
For a little boy like me! 
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FE. could not use it, we did not want 

it, but we dared not dispose of it. 
It was sent to May as a present by her 
Aunt Harriet, an eccentric old lady with 
a fortune to leave, whose whims conse- 
quently were as law. Hence it was a 
gift not to be lightly regarded. 

May and I had been married two 
months, and were snugly settled in apart- 
ments in Manhattan. Let the adverb 
convey its full import. We had five 
rooms—the bath is always thrown in— 
parlor, dining room, kitchen, and two 
bedrooms, the largest twelve by twelve, 
the smallest seven by eight, the others 
ranging between. Possessing but normal 
generosity we took the largest bedroom 
for ourselves, leaving the one that meas- 
ured seven by eight for the transitory 
guest. Our little serving maid came in 
by the day. We were still undecided 
how to furnish our “uest room satisfac- 
torily, when May received the following 
from Aunt Harriet : 

Dear May: I am coming to see you. I 
don’t like to sleep in a strange bed, however, 
so am sending you my mahogany folding bed, 
as you say your rooms are small, and all my 
other beds are extra size. It will be a month 
before I start, so you will have plenty of time 
to get nicely settled. 

“How nice!” exclaimed May. “The 
bed is a beauty, Al, all carved. Now we 
will have to get a mahogany chiffonier.” 

“But I thought we were going to get 
an oak one,” said I, thinking of cur 
rapidly decreasing bank account. 

“But, Al, how an oak one would look 
with mahogany! It would spoil every- 
thing. Desides, now that we do not have 
to buy the bed we can spend twice as 
much on the chiffonier.” 

So I consented—what man does not 
assent to the propositions of his tvo 
months’ old bride?—and the mahogany 
chiffonier was purchased, and sent home. 


The Folding Bed 


sy JANE DraNsrietp Stone 


“Isn't it a beauty!” commented May, 
as she surveyed it from this side, and 
from that. ‘Now if the bed would only 
come.” 

The slowness of freight was to us, 
however, but proverbial. Daily I tele- 
phoned to the freight office, and finally 
in my anxiety ordered a tracer sent after 
our bed. That very afternoon my tel- 
ephone rang vigorously. 

“Is this Mr Hall?” 

“Yes,” with the rising reflection in my 
voice one always uses in sending that 
monosyllable over the telephone. 

“Oh, Al, the bed has come!” 

“Good!” [ replied. 

“But it isn’t good at all! The men say 
they can't get it up the stairs. What 
shall I do?” Her voice came on the wire 
a wail of despair. 

“Have them take it through the win- 
dow, then,” said I, congratulating myself 
on masculine resourcefulness. 

“That’s what they said, but would it 
be safe? We're so high up, you know.” 

“Perfectly,” I replied, and she rang off. 

Presently she returned. ‘Oh, Al, can’t 
vou come home?” 

“Why, what is the matter, dear?” 

“They got the bed up, and it wouldn't 
go through the window, and they let it 
down again, and took it all apart, and 
hauled it up again piece by piece, and it’s 
all in the parlor, and they say it isn’t 
their business to set it up in the bed- 
room.” All this in one breath, and the 
sound of tears. 

“Did you fee them?” 

“Yes, and they just took the money 
and went off. Oh, I've had an awful 
time! And the parlor is just full of 
pieces of bed, and one part is in the 
dining room, and to-morrow you know 
I’ve asked the girls to luncheon, Helen 
McBride and all.” Helen McBride was 
May's swell boarding school friend. 
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“Never mind, dear. T will come home 
early, and will bring a man who under- 
stands such things. We will fix it all 
right in an hour.” 

easily such promises are made! 
I walked two hours before I found a 
man willing to accompany me up town, 
though I raised the inducement each 
time. When found, I had to wait for 
him to get his dinner, so it was 8 o’clock 
before I pushed our button with the 
special ring that told May it was I. The 
door clicked so quickly in reply that I 
could not but conclude May must have 
been standing with her ear to the tube to 
catch the first intimation of my approach. 
As she had said, the parlor was full of 
bed. Our pretty furniture all was pushed 
ingloriously to the wall, while in the 
center stood and lay the several parts of 
our gift. The headpiece and ornaments 
adorned the dining room table. 

“T’m sorry, Al, but you'll have to eat in 
the kitchen to-night. Mary’s laid the 
cloth on the tubs, and it isn’t so bad.” 

“Never mind dinner, dear. We'll just 
get this bed up first, and eat afterward.” 


Drawn by Albert Levering 


rooms were “terrible small,” and_the_bed 
was “terrible big,” and— _ 

“Old-fashioned, ain't it? They mékes 
littler ones nowadays for tenements like 
these.” 4 

1 was about to rebuke him in righteous 
wrath for calling our apartment a ten- 
ement, when it occurred to me _ that 
discretion is the better part of valor, and 
with up-rolled sleeves, fell to work. The 
man followed my example. 

“Light up the room, May,” said I with 
unfelt cheerfulness. 

“The big piece ain’t goin’ in there, sir,” 
remarked my fellow laborer after a 
reconnoissance of the territory. 

“Oh, I guess it will,” said I hopefully, 
though secretly surveying with doubt the 
main part of the bed, the standard and 
back piece, which could not be taken 
apart. It just went through the door- 
way into the private hall, and I smiled 
with pleasure. 

“A perfect fit,” said I. 

The man said nothing, but contorted 
his face fantastically, as do the majority 
of people when lifting a great weight. I 


“THEY MAKES LITTLER ONES NOWADAYS FOR TENEMENTS LIKE THESE” 


The man I had secured was a laconic 
old fellow with pessimistic views of 
everything. He informed me that my 


wonder if I do it myself and if it helps 
one’s muscles. 
When we reached the door of the 
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bedroom, I, who was walking back- 
ward, turned to go in. I entered, but 
the bed stuck, and then I appreciated 
the dilemma. The bed would only go 
through at right angles, and there was 
no sweep in the hallway to allow it to 
take that position. Twist it and turn 
it as we might, the thing was impossible. 

“What shall we do?” said May, who 
had followed the progress of the bed 
down the hall, like a mourner behind a 
bier. 

“It wouldn't go in our bedroom, either, 
for that turns the same as this. It can't 
stay here, for we can't pass it.” - 

I measured the bedroom windows. 
They were too narrow to admit of admis- 
sion there. 

“That bed wouldn't let down in that 
room, anyhow,” remarked the man. 

Again I took measurements. He was 
right. When the bed stood in the only 
place it could stand, when let down, the 
foot of the bed proper would rest upon 
the top of the mahogany chiffonier. 
Blessed with a sense of humor, though 
perplexed, and dinnerless, I laughed. 
May was grieved. 

“How can you laugh, Al? I think it 
is perfectly awful!” and her eves gleamed 
suspiciously moist. 

“But, May,” said I, still laughing, “if 
we could get this bed in here, and if it 
would let down, which it won't, when 
Aunt Harriet came she would think we 
had set up her bed in a closet.” 

“But what shall we do?” 

“Do? There’s but one thing to do. 
Sell the bed, and get one that will fit.” 

“Sell Aunt Harriet’s bed? Why, Al, 
she would never forgive me.” 

May was horrified, and offended, and 
I could only be appropriately humble for 
forgetting the respect due to the feelings 
of one who, though not beloved, had a 
fortune to leave. 

“Well, then, we will have to set it up 
as a parlor ornament.” 

sack into the parlor it went, and the 
man, with a sigh of relief, and his fat 
fee, departed. May was a picture of 
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woe, and | to refresh my spirits whistled 
that tune about the man with an elephant 
on his hands. Then we went to bed. 

In the morning I awoke with a feeling 
of oppression. May was already dressed, 
and sitting in the parlor on a side piece of 
our folding bed. 

“It's still here, I see,” I remarked, 
kissing her disconsolate little face. 

“Al, I've been the whole house over a 
dozen times, but there simply isn’t a place 
for it to go, and the girls will be here at 
noon. I don’t care about the others, but 
I wouldn't have Helen McBride see us 
like this for anything. It’s just awful!" 

“Don't have any of them, then. I'll 
send them messages that you are sick, or 
something.” 

“And I am. sick, Al! 
worse in my life.” 

All day a tearful face was in my 
memory, and at night I hastened home to 
be of what comfort I could, as a husban:l 
should. Instead of with tears, however. 
I was met with a smiling face, and a pair 
of slender arms went enthusiastically 
round my neck. 

“Oh, Al, I've the solution! T was just 
having the most doleful time here with 
the bed, when who should come in but 
Helen McBride herself. She thought 
from your message I was very ill, so I 
just told her everything. She didn't 
mind a bit, but sat down on a piece of the 
bed and laughed, and laughed. She said 
that since we couldn't sell the bed, we 
would have to go into the suburbs, where 
we could get a whole house, with plenty 
of room for the bed, the chiffonier, Aunt 
Harriet, and everything.” 

So into the suburbs we came, not one 
of the Oranges exactly, nor yet Prospect 
Park South, but we have a whole house, 
and a great spare room suited to the 
dignity of the folding bed and of the 
mahogany chiffonier. Aunt Harriet 
came, and was seemingly so fond of May 
that we began to speak in confidence of 
building for ourselves. Dut there’s many 
a slip. Last month Aunt Harriet died. 
So impressed had she been with our 
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apparent prosperity that, as her will 
reads, she deemed it her duty to bequeath 
ler money, not to those whom fortune 
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smiled upon, but to those in need. Then 
followed a list of charitable institutions. 


However, we have the folding bed. 


The Higher Life 


Concerning Juvenile Courts of Justice, Afternoon 
Dissipations and an Apple Which 


HERE is a question which progress 
is asking of every woman in the 
United States—in view of her enlarged 
opportunities, her broader intelligence 
of to-day. It is this: Do you know 
what society is doing for the helpless, 
abandoned, neglected or legally culpable 
children of your state beyond a vague 
consciousness which shapes “asylum” or 
“jail”? It is a question in which every 
woman with a heart in her breast is inter- 
ested; one of which women without heart 
yet having intelligence cannot afford to 
be ignorant. To answer it for those who 
yet chance to be uninformed, I would 
say, that the very flower of philanthropic 
legislative wisdom blooms, it would seem, 
in the idea of a separate court for juvenile 
offenders. “Criminals” they cannot be 
called—at least that large part of them 
who are little more than babies, dazed by 
the exigencies, responsibilities or world 
experiences which fate has thrust upon 
them; babies subjected to temptations 
only half-understood, yet which, yielded 
to, must be atoned for as the law directs. 

Oh! it is a heart-rending scene—a 
session of a juvenile court! Never shall 
| forget my two experiences at “delin- 
quents’” sessions, undertaken that I 
might, from actual knowledge, testify to 
the reported mercifulness of such courts, 
and that I might through the channel of 
this magazine urge women in every state 
to the pushing of the juvenile court idea 
now, it being in trim to be pushed every- 
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where because of its adoption by several 
states. 

I cannot get out of my mind some of 
those actually cherubic faces, as innocent 
looking as any that shine forth from a 
church window, the blonde, curly heads 
reaching just above the railing before the 
judge's dais, small minds so uncompre- 
hending of the situation that the un- 
shamed eyes wandered with absorbing 
interest from judge's face to objects on 
his desk, and thence to the faces of jurors, 
witnesses and spectators, without a trace 
of personal interest in the scene. Then 
the mothers, mostly foreigners, and har- 
assed by having to speak through an 
interpreter, some weeping heartbrokenly, 
others fierce and hard, or dissolute and 
indifferent; the fathers, shamed, or too 
brutish to feel shame. And then that 
other class of offenders, older than the 
“babies” but no less pathetic, those 
who bear the stigma of “born criminals,” 
“degenerates,” a blight palpably upon 
them. Next, the supreme victim of 
human society, the child-woman, beariny 
no stamp of sin in her young presence. 
yet a very picture of tragedy in hei 
fright, bewilderment and shame. 

A session of the court for “dependent” 
or “neglected” children is equally har 
rowing, for there it is a question of little 
ones, legally innocent, sinned against by 
parents, or suffering with parents (who 
would be kind) misfortunte too great, or 
poverty too profound, to be adequately 
described. It is where the sentence of 
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“separation” is pronounced, sometimes 
cruelly hard to bear, sometimes a grateful 
release. 


OR many years charitable societies, 

women's clubs, and individual men 
and women, interested in child-saving 
work, studied, groped and counseled 
together as to the possibility of saving 
child offenders-at-law from themselves, 
from the ignominy of public criminal 
prosecution—ever the death blow to self- 
respect—from association with adult 
criminals, always the sure inspiration to 
a course of crime; of the possibility of 
checking crime in its inception, by turn- 
ing the would-be, accidental or forced 
child culprit-at-law into paths leading to 
useful citizenship. To Illinois belongs 
the glory of crystallizing these hopes, 
theories, desires and speculation into 
legislative action, the result of which, the 
juvenile court law of Illinois, stands 
to-day the most beneficent and enlight- 
ened enactment of modern civilization. 
It has furnished the model or inspiration 
for similar enactments in eleven other 
states—Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana, Missouri, 
Maryland, Colorado, Washington, Dis- 
rict of Columbia; Kansas, and a single 
county (Cuyahoga) in Ohio; also it has 
been made the goal of effort of the child- 
saving societies of London and Japan. 
Massachusetts for vears has tried her 
juvenile offenders separately, in her 
regular courts, and has also used the 
probation system with good results. 


I the Illinois law, Judge Tuley, dean 

of the Cook county bar, has declared 
from the bench that “compared with this 
work, the other business of courts is of 
small importance.” Briefly outlined, the 
principles, causes and hoped-for benefits 
which inspired action on the part of 
thought leaders of to-day may be stated 
thus: First, there was a recognition of 
the shocking economic fact that the child 
citizen under ten years of age was not 
within the pale of iaw; that during the 
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most impressionable period of existence 
the uncared-for child, subject to evil en- 
vironment, might run the streets as wild 
as a little animal, imbibing vice, living 
a disorderly life, receiving an impetus to 
crime before the moral sense had adjusted 
itself to properly distinguish between 
right and wrong—a lapse in development 
most difficult to supply later. 

Secondly, recognition of the social 
blunder that the child citizen over ten, 
committing any overt act against the law, 
could be arrested and thrown into prison 
along with hardened criminals, there to 
take his first lesson in conscious crime, 
which later, almost inevitably, must bear 
fruit injurious to the state. 

Finally, recognition of the more start- 
ling fact, that because of the’ inadequacy 
of laws in the past, a “dark age” of 
crime, perhaps beyond human control, 
was threatening, to prevent which the 
ax must be laid at the root of the tree, 
namely, the rescue and molding of the 
child citizen. To this end it was agreed 
that the state must assume and rigidly 
fulfill its rightful obligation of pater- 
nalism, to supply to every citizen, native- 
born or adopted, the essentials to hap- 
piness and well-being denied them by any 
accident of birth or environment. 

To carry out this idea of individual 
protection it would of course be necessary 
to consider three classes of children: 
the dependent, the neglected, and the 
viciously disposed (“delinquent”). To 
cover all the tangle of unintentional or 
intentional human wrong or blundering 
which the existence of these classes im- 
plies, the juvenile court law was framed. 


N° state is quite ready to carry out 
ideally, by sufficient money appro- 
priation, both the letter and spirit of 


this law. The state of Illinois to-day, 
three years after the inauguration of the 
juvenile court, could not furnish institu- 
tions enough (though there are a con- 
siderable number) to care for all the 
children brought before that court, the 
greater number being paroled on promise 
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of future good conduct; er, in the case 
of neglected children, on the parole of 
parents to better fulfill their obligations, 
and in either case, under the watchful 
care of a probation officer. This proba 
tion system is, of necessity, the very core 
of the juvenile law's fulfillment, and in- 
deed without it the court could not exist. 
The system implies a constant legal 
surveillance of all the state's children who 
lack wise guardianship, care, or proper 
environment. 

Armed with the authority of the law, 
the probation officer can go into the 
home and demand to know the cause of 
the dependency or delinquency of the 
child. Having discovered such cause he 
endeavors to better home conditions by 
teaching the parents cleanliness, decency, 
truth and honesty, and succeeding to a 
surprising degree in a large number of 
cases, perhaps because it is known he has 
power to “remove” children from their 
environment. The probation officer sees 
that children in his precinct attend school 
or are not overworked (the compulsory 
education and child labor laws being 
secondary weapons at his command), in 
short, it is his office to inquire into every- 
thing pertaining to their welfare and 
interests. When conditions are too ad- 
verse for improvement he makes report 
to the court in order that such little ones 
may be placed in homes or institutions 
where they will be looked after and 
loved, trained and advised, brought up 
to good citizenship. 

While the law of Illinois gives to the 
court the power to appoint probation 
officers, it does not as vet make provision 
for paying them even moderate salaries, 
and such salaries are now met by wom- 
en's clubs, and by private subscription. 
But such economic niggardliness must 
give way before the splendid record of 
child-saving which the juvenile court is 
making, before such statements as the 
following from the jailer of Chicago: 
“Tam of the opinion that what is being 
done for delinquents by the juvenile court 
must in time measurably cure the crime 


disease ; I am in a position to state that 
only eighteen per cent of paroled delin- 
quents return to delinquency, all such 
cases of course coming under my charge.” 

lor the first offense the child delin- 
quent is almost always paroled; for the 
second, commitment to reformatory 
institution follows, not “reformatory” in 
the old sense of punishment, but of edu- 
cation, manual training, good manners, 
kind treatment, etc. Vor dependent and 
neglected children the state endeavors to 
find homes in private families, which 
homes are first investigated and after- 
ward visited, at least once a year, by 
juvenile court officers. 

Section eleven of the juvenile law pro- 
vides that no child under twelve shall be 
committed to a jail or police station to 
await examination before the court, 
hence a detention station must be pro- 
vided, such a receiving place covering 
the last link in the chain of danger to 
the unfortunate child citizen so far as 
regards association with adult criminals. 
In truth, it may be said that the juvenile 
court law is like the arms of a strong and 
loving parent thrown about the child of 
misfortune, pushing back from it all the 
dangers that accident or birth may have 
imposed upon its undefended helpless- 
ness. Banishing at the outset all idea of 
criminality in connection with the child 
mind, the state lifts the stigma of ‘‘crim- 
inal,” and substituting the more just 
designation “delinquent,” assumes the 
responsibility of changing that delin- 
quency to honorable citizenship; and also 
of directing her innocent anfortunates to 
life conditions of normal «sefulness and 
happiness, 


i some things men prove their su 

£ riority over women too plainly to ie 
gainsaid. Where is the man who re- 
spects a dinner and his digestion who 
would eat a rich salad, ice cream, cake, 
fancy confections, or drink chocolate at 
5 o'clock in view of a dinner at half-past 
6? No man of sense could be induced 
to do it, and as a habit men could not 
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bear it physically; and yet that is what 
all women “in society” do, the whole 
winter through. I often think that the 
“society woman” is the strongest of all 
creatures God has made. Her sister 
who tills the field, or rubs at the wash- 
tub, cannot compare with her in “tensile” 
strength. What is normal, musculaz 
fatigue that a night’s rest will cure. 
compared to endurance, that fine endur- 
ance that taxes the brain in all its subtle 
windings, the emotions in every tone of 
their gamut, and finally the body at every 
point where a rule of health may be 
defied? It would be interesting to know 
how a university boat crew or football 
team would look in the spring, after a 
winter of wearing heavy velvets and furs 
over chests and arms through the days, 
and gauze or bare neck and arms of 
evenings; of alternating between thick 
walking boots and satin slippers, of 
eating perhaps one rational meal a day, 
and for the rest “nibbling’—at fancy. 
Possibly they might harden themselves 
to every change of bodily temperature, 
but they would never, never rise superior 
to the pitfalls and consequences of a 
season of afternoon teas and receptions. 

Nor in strictest reality do women— 
that is, “in the long run”; for at last the 
fine substance breaks, or at least shows 
such wear that it needs all sorts of arti- 
ficial props and embellishments to give it 
an “appearance.” It fs really a pity that 
women do not realize what a part in the 
loss of youthful looks the afternoon tea 
and reception menu plays. Of course 
the truly clever woman, or she who has 
learned the fine art of dining, evades 
those menus, with inconspicuous tact, 
and so does no damage to good looks or 
appetite by her afternoon dissipations. 
But, after the accepted program, the 
afternoon functions of to-day are clearly 
a mistake, in view of the American 
dinner hour. In England, where “so- 
ciety” dines not earlier than 8 o’clock, a 
nibble (just a nibble) at 5 does no 
special wrong to appetite or digestion, 
but a meal of salads, sandwiches, des- 
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serts and sweets at 5 puts the appctite 
irretrievably hors de combat for the 
sensible but unfashionable dinner hour of 
6, half-past 6, or even 7. 

It remains, however, that afternoon 
teas and receptions are far too pleasant 
to many, and too convenient for the easy 
settling of social scores, to be given up, 
but they should be literally “teas,” not 
afternoon suppers. If one’s hospitality 
rebels at scant but rational 5 o'clock 
offerings there is the 2 o'clock buffet 
luncheons, where something substantial, 
along with all gastronomic “frills” 
imaginable, are in order. 


PROPOS of afternoon teas and re- 

ceptions, the old hours “three to six” 
are growing obsolete, and _ invitation 
cards so frequently read “four to seven,” 
or “five to seven” that they no longer 
cause comment. On the envelope en- 
closing such cards a “Mr and” has found 
its way, and, wonderful to say, at the 
actual functions, the “Mr” is more and 
more in evidence, a shade of unaccus- 
tomed timidity (lest he find himseli 
alone) in his air, blended with frank 
curiosity and willingness to enjoy him- 
self. (I will add—to make good asser- 
tions in the foregoing paragraph—that, 
so far as may be observed, he does not 
patronize the dining room, excepting as 
a gallant and attentive escort, defending 
his dinner appetite. ) 

Does this moving forward of hours 
mean a return by gentle stages to the old- 
time evening parties, assemblies, etc, of 
which so much sas been said and written ? 
For many years mer. and women have 
met socially only at dinners, balls, draw- 
ing room lectures, weddings, country 
clubs, and resorts, for the rest, each 
having their special clubs, as a_ real 
gregarious reliance; the actual debit 
and credit account of society being kept 
straight by woman's calls, afternoon teas 
and receptions, the morning musical and 
other strictly feminine functions. Per- 
haps men are growing tired of their clubs 
and “down-townings”’—where to talk 
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business must be the most natural thing 
in the world, and are willing to tenta- 
tively look in upon aiternoon affairs to 
learn whether or not they would enjoy a 
return to old social customs. 


PHYSICIAN owning: several fine 

farms in one of the most fertile 
states had last fall an orchard of five 
thousand Ben Davis apple trees set out 
“as a business venture, involving no 
risks.” 
a goodly number of trees were planted 
of a different character, their product 
intended for home use. When appealed 
to as “a high-minded and _ patriotic 
citizen of integrity’ to reconsider his 
orchard plan of multiplying a product 
of slight merit, the gentleman replied: 
“[ am ready to admit without argument 
that the Ben Davis apple is all you 
say—flavorless, leathery, juiceless, every- 
thing that is disappointing; but it makes 
the finest appearance, keeps the longest, 
produces more bushels to the acre, and 
brings a better price for the outlay 
involved, than any apple in the market. 
Now I'm planting that orchard not as a 
philanthropist, but for profit, and when 
it comes to principle in apple raising 
the idea does not belong to the presenc 
age. I know what good apples are, and 
am raising some for my family and 
friends. I am not concerned in where 
my barreled apples go, but only in what 
they return me; that’s business.” 

If from this highly educated profes- 
sional man we cannot look for a better 
appreciation of moral obligation to one’s 
fellowmen, is it any wonder that nearly 
all of our products are commercialized, 
that what still remains to us of good 
quality is only obtainable because that 
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quality pays best? About three years 
ago I questioned the president of the 
national fruit growers’ association as to 
why good apples were so scarce and high 
priced, and as to why their association 
did not urge the lapsing (agriculturally ) 
of the Ben Davis apple because of its 
poor quality. The gentleman (I have 
forgotten his name) replied: “All con- 
scientious fruit growers deplore the rais- 
ing of such fruit as the Ben Davis apple, 
and when the farmers of the west have 
become really prosperous, such fruit will 
no longer be grown; quality, not quan- 
tity, will be made the main object in fruit 
growing. Dut you must know that a 
large proportion of farmers are living 
on farms but partly paid tor, or mort- 
gaged, struggling with the questions of 
how to support and educate their fam- 
ilies. Such men must get all they pos- 
sibly can out of their land, and the Ben 
Davis apple is a part of the ‘must’ logic.” 

That’s one side of the question, but the 
rights of the consumer is the important 
other side. Shall the non-farming popu- 
lation use Ben Davis apples for some 
years to come? It is for the housewives 
of the country to answer, since they alone 
are in a position to enforce their senti- 
ments. For myself, I am ready to join 
an anti-Ben Davis league forthwith. | 
only wish philanthropy would take the 
direction of effort at revising a number 
of our national products, rather than— 
well, we do need museums and libraries, 
being “highly civilized,” but such things 
as the Ben Davis apple so disturb the 
equilibrium of our apparent progress 
that it puts it out of civilization-plumb. 
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The Boy and His Father 


661T takes a good deal out of me, this 

keeping the peace between Jack and 
his father,” said a weary little mother, 
sighing, as her two big boys left the 
house, the elder going to business and 
the younger to school. There had been 
a misunderstanding, amounting almost 
to an altercation, between them at the 
breakfast table, and both had started for 
the day’s work in a somewhat ruffled 
mood. Jack was fifteen and well-grown, 
a fine manly fellow, devoted to athletics, 
and not backward in study, but he had 
reached a turning point in life, a time 
hard for himself and rather difficult for 
his elders. At ten he had been a gentle 
mannered and easily guided child, and 
his father had occasionally expressed a 
fear that he would be babyish or effemi- 
nate. Indeed the mother could not re- 
member a year after Jack had left curls 
and kilts behind, when the boy had been 
wholly satisfactory to his father, al- 
though she was aware that he regarded 
him in secret with no small pride. Fre- 
quent fault-finding and nagging, arbi- 
trary prohibitions, and worse than these, 
a disposition to sneer at the youthful 
seli-assertion which is a feature of boy- 
ish character at Jack’s age, were mak- 
ing the son antagonistic to his father. 
Of course there came now and then a 
truce, but this meant to the mother only 
a suspension of hostilities; the warfare 
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was liable to break out again at any 
provocation. ‘The father, indulgent to a 
fault when dealing with his daughters, 
Was captious and critical when it was a 
question of their brother, and the at- 
mosphere of the home was charged with 
disturbance in consequence. 

If this were a sporadic case, it would 
not be worth talking about. Unfortu- 
nately it is typical of the relations 
existent in many households. Friction 
which is needless, irritation that has no 
excuse, a clashing of tempers and of 
wills which leaves disagreeable and dis- 
tressing memories in its wake, are found 
wherever fathers and their growing sons 
do not get on smoothly together. A 
man seldom loses something of the boy 
even when his hair is gray, a boy is often 
prematurely a man before the roundness 
of childhood has quite left his cheek. 
It would seem as if father and son ought 
to have so much in common that mis- 
takes could not arise in their attitude to 
one another, yet for the very reason that 
they are alike and have similar natures, 
they are apt to stand opposed when they 
should be closely united. 

In a recently published novel, The 
Shoes of Fortune, the hero, Paul Greig, 
is suspended a term at the university for 
a boyish escapade in which he has not 
been wholly to blame. His father, hear- 
ing the decision of the faculty, takes his 
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‘son home. The two make the journey 
in utter silence. When they reach the 
door, where the mother stands waiting, 
all a mother’s tender yearning in her 
faceysthe father speaks for the first time. 
“Here's our little Paul, Katrine. Here's 
our little Paul. I hope you've not put 
by his bibs and daidlies, for the wee 
man’s not able to sup the good things 
of::this life clean yet!” The irony 
of that speech is in line with the re- 
proofs masculine vanity and masculine 
chagrin lead a man to administer to his 
vexatious juniors. He seems by in- 
stinct to choose the words that will stab 
most deeply. 

“Does that man remember that he was 
once a boy himself?” asked a grand- 
mother, moved beyond her self-control 
by the injustice of her grandson's father. 
One wonders the same thing many a 
time, and gets no answer. 

We may as well admit that at fifteen 
a boy is a trial of the nerves to various 
people who love him. His self-impor- 
tance, his crudity, his air of knowing 
whatever there is to be known, his im- 
perious willfulness, the passion of his de- 
sire for sport, the apathy of his effort to 
study, are each and all sufficiently provo- 
cative of reprobation. [Dut through this 
seething boiling mess of contradictions 
one may discern hopefully a glimpse of 
the strength and sweetness that are to 
follow. The boy's individuality is strug- 
gling to the front. Climbing by the 
stepping stones of his own mistakes, he 
will arrive at a safer, broader plane of 
vantage by and by. The lad needs 
time. Education, with its shaping proc- 
esses, will transform him imperceptibly. 
Social opportunities will rub off his 
angles and soften his asperities. Next 
to what a boy’s own sisters can do for 
him are the amenities which come from 
companionship with the sisters of his 
chum. One of the very best things that 
can happen to a boy in the first dawn- 
ing of his manhood, the transitorial 
years which bridge over the period from 
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be a welcome guest in families where 
there are girls of the same age with him- 
self. Indeed, the comradeship of girls is 
so precious and so valuable to boys that 
he is a short-sighted parent who puts 
the slightest stumbling block in its way. 

The one inestimable thing which 
should be kept intact in the relations of 
fathers and sons is mutual reciprocal 
confidence. Where this is unbroken 
the boy is very safe. The father who 
knows that his boy trusts him may some- 
times be severe, but he will never be 
trivial and exacting. .\ man once told ' 
me that his father had so borne himself 
to half a dozen sons that not one of them 
had ever resented punishment, or ques- 
tioned the absolute right of the parental 
decision. It is weakness that nags, not 
firmness. It is self-love, not fatherly 
love, that can never overlook an error, 
nor pardon a bit of folly. Where affec- 
tion is wise and dominant, and self-con- 
trol is habitual, there will be no occasion 
for a tremblingly solicitous mother to 
keep the peace between Jack and his 
father. 


I have long been of the opinion that 
we make a fetich of obedience instead 
of using it simply as a vehicle for the 
symmetrical growth of childhood. The 
principles of home government should 
rest on a strong foundation of responsi- 
bility to God. Because he is the great 
l’ather, and his laws are for the guidance 
of old and young alike, our homes are to 
be carried on in order and seemliness 
and love. No son or daughter is given 
to any home as a mere plaything or pos- 
session, but as a being to be trained for 
God's service and for humanity’s help- 
ful work. This thought followed out in 
home life would adjust every difference 
and make every conflict of authority 
impossible. Besides, where real confi- t 


dence reigns, authority is never ob- ; 
trusive and is therefore never chal- iF 
lenged. 


Where a boy and his father are on 
good terms, the boy looking up and ad- 
miring, the father considerate and ap- 
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preciative, the boy is well started for 
life. But this means that the father shall 
recognize the boy’s right to a foothold 
of his own. For example, the younger 
personality may never be intended to 
fit into the grooves that the elder has 
made or accepted. A business man may 
have an artist for successor to the fam- 
ily name. Some talent or aptitude latent 
for two or three generations may crop 
out in the new one, and a plain, syste- 
matic citizen discover that his boy is a 
Yorn explorer, inventor, sailor, soldier 
w pathfinder. The weird of fate lies 
over some cradles. Not every boy is 
able to follow in the steps of his father. 
So early as fifteen or sixteen, there are 
premonitions of the days that are to be, 
and parents must determine that they 
can only stand aside and acquiesce, hav- 
ing done what they see is best at the 


SEKEEPING 


moment, and leaving fulfillments to the 
juture. Granting that a boy is honest, 
straightforward and truthful, a good 
many superficial faults may be pardoned, 
and, most of all by his father. 

And now let me tell a little story, 
showing how a small boy holds his 
father as the court of last appeal. .\ 
small boy was ill, and the doctor leit a 
remedy. ‘The medicine was vile and thc 
child refused to take it, yet the mother 
felt that it must be taken, or the fever 
would not break. At her wits’ end she 
began to cry, when a wee voice piped 
up from the bed: *‘Dinna greet, mither; 
feyther’s coming hame sune, and he'll 
gar me take it.” I don’t want fathers 
to fancy that there is not a place in do- 
mestic economy for their supremacy. 
But it must be firm and quiet, not spas- 
modic and irritating. 


The Critic in the Kitchen 


By Desuter Wexcu, Author of The Bachelor and the Chafing-Dish, ete 


V—Tue BuTrcuer AND THE CooK 


Copyright 


ALENTINE is the butcher. He has 

a persuasiveness and a sincerity in 
his manner that is irresistible. Once he 
sent me the toughest piece of beef I ever 
encountered. I fought it at the table in 
desperation, and the cook subsequently 
hammered it below stairs. But it was 
no use. The next day when I timidly 
spoke to him about it, he sent me back 
home actually believing, to myself, that 
it was extremely tender; that it was a 
mistake on my part. 

It was on this occasion that Valentine 
became confidentially friendly with me 
(it was after the first of the month), 
and imparted to me some secrets of “the 
trade”—a class, however, to which he 
claimed to be under no allegiance—and 
also gave me some very good ideas con- 


All rights reserved 


cerning the problematical and enigmat 
ical relations between the butcher an] 
the cook, 

The chiefest charm of our Valentine 
is his breakfast sausages. I do not be- 
lieve they are equaled anywhere else. 
The pork in them is good pork, and the 
seasoning, with its suspicion of sage, is 
exactly to the king’s taste. I cannot 
conceive of a happier conjunction on a 
winter morning than one of these sau- 
sages, creamed potatoes, buckwheat 
cakes, a cup of coffee that’s right, and 
the right person pouring it for you! 
Now the reason my butcher's sausage 
is all that it is represented, and worth 
its price per pound, is because it is not 
fraudulent: because he does not make 
use of the opportunity to defraud, in the 
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way indicated by the following letter 
addressed to him: 

We hand you by to-day’s mail a sample of 
our new corn product, together with a little 
slip showing the advantages of using this 
product in the manufacture of sausage. In 
addition to the advantages shown on the card, 
this product imparts no corn flavor, makes the 
sausage sweeter, absorbs the fat, makes the 
sausage hold moisture longer, does not discolor 
on being exposed to the atmosphere, improves 
the flavor, and when sausage is cooked it 
browns to a turn. We trust that we may be 
favored with your requirements in this line. 
The price is two dollars and a half per hundred 
delivered in your city, in lots of two hundred 
and fifty pounds and over. One hundred 
pounds cost fifty cents per hundred pounds 
more owing to the difference in freight on one 
hundred pounds over a shipment of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 


A printed table came with this letter 


showing how the butcher could swindle 
his customers and to what degree: 
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out the country make use of these 
schemes, to sell nothing for something. 
My Valentine gave me further infor- 


mation. “Bologna,” said he, “such as 
I sell, is no mystery, as you suggest. It 
is honestly made out of good fresh becf. 
It would not keep nor sell if made other- 
wise. I believe this dried imported is 
all genuine. As to Jivervorst—well, 
there you have me. You would never 
again eat it if you saw it made. I buy 
it from those who are willing to make 
it, in order to supply my customers 
for it. 

“But if there is any cause of com- 
plaint by a customer against his butch- 
er,” said he, “I think the poor butcher 
has a greater complaint against the 
customer. I take much pride in sending 
my choicest cuts to good people, but 
when they are given to an ignorant 
kitchen girl, who entirely spoils them, 


To 98 lbs meat use 
90 
95 


Ibs Flakes 


This percentage may be changed to 


suit conditions. 


7 Ibs water, gives gain of 9% 


It will be seen by this that using 
eighty pounds of sausage meat mixed 
with twenty pounds of flakes and sev- 
enty pounds of water, gives a gain of 


one hundred and thirteen per cent. In 


fact, only one-half of what you pay for 


is sausage meat; the balance is corn and 
water ! 


Many retail butchers through- 


then I think I have more of a grievance 


than my good people. I suffer in fact as 
the innocent party, and the proud con- 
sciousness that I am not guilty does not 
mitigate the trouble in the least. Now- 


adays, with improved methods of hand- 
ling meats, and with superior care in 
pasturage and transport, and the seri- 
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cusness of competition, the butchers in 
all large cities have good meat to sell, 
but, unfortunately, most of it is put 
into the hands of miserable cooks and 
equally miserable housekeepers.” 

So now let us discuss the cooking of 
meats as intelligently as we can, and 
perhaps some of my recipes may make 
better kitchen wenches and_ therefore 
happier homes. If you have men in 
your household who pay the bills, you 
should feed them well—and then they 
will do anything for you, the brutes! 

A LESTER WALLACK 

The king of the kitchen is certainly 
roast beef, and if in the cooking it is a 
failure, it means a loss of money as well 
as an annoying disappointment. <A 
good roast is, in its first instance, an 
expensive outlay. It is only in the 
subsequent use of its remains that it 
really serves as one of the most reason- 
able food expenditures. The larger the 
roast the better. For an ordinary sized 
family I do not think one should ever 
procure anything short of a “three-rib 
roast,” twelve pounds is not too much. 
Let us begin with the first day of it. 
Saturday is the best time, then it can be 
served cold in fine shape for Sunday's 
dinner. Cooked in the modern oven, ‘t 
is not a roast at all, it is merely baked. 
In the real roasting the rule was to put 
it near a very hot, glowing fire at first, 
and then thoroughly brown it, after- 
ward removing it to a more genial heat. 
| should say that I believe this can be 
almost as well accomplished by placing 
it at first in a very hot oven and then 
moderating the heat, which can be easily 
done with a gas range. After the first 
browning it should be basted frequently 
in its own juices. Do not sprinkle salt 
upon it, but melt the salt in boiling 
water and pour it over. A six-pound 
roast needs to be cooked about two 
hours; ten pounds about three hours, 
and a twelve-pound piece just a little 
more than that. Keep the drippings for 
future use in cooking, transfer the meat 
to a deep, heated platter and pour over 


ROAST 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


a little boiling water, which added to 
the now forming beef juice makes the 
best gravy. The original drippings can 
be made into a most palatable soup by 
thinning out, seasoning and serving 
with squares of toast; a little curry 
added will suit many people. I have 
given this recipe just as it was used at a 
little home dinner given me by Arthur 
Wallack, son of the famous Lester Wal- 
Mr Wallack told me then that 
his father always insisted upon a large 
roast, and when it was brought to table, 
poured the boiling water over it him- 
self with delightful ceremony, and with 
the same Wallack grace, I dare say, that 
niade him so long the idol of the stage. 
I have also reason to further remember 
that little dinner, because I ate from 
plates and drank from goblets all bear- 
ing the famous family name. Much of 
it was ever a hundred years old and 
some of it was recently inscribed, gifts 
to the last Wallack in his prime. 

Of course there are butchers and 
butchers. I have in mind one who 
knows it all so thoroughly that the cus- 
tomer is not “in it” at all, at all. His 
greatest annoyance, which is so appar- 
ently manifest, is to be asked to show 
You are therefore denied the 
right of seeing your purchase or wit- 
nessing the scale weight. He is always 
too busy, or “I have got just the right 
picce for you, can’t get at it now, but 
will send it over all right.” And so 
forth and so on. You don't like to tell 
this man that it all may be exactly as he 
says and that he may be scrupulously 
honest, but you'd like to prove it! “He 
holds a knife in his hand and your last 
month's bill is not paid, and there you 
are! This butcher is difficult to get 


lack. 


his goods. 


along with in systematic and respectable 


housekeeping. When you market for 
meat, see what you are getting. Grad- 
ually you will learn the good cuts; vou 
will know enough to discard certain 
pieces. Don't leave your corned beef to 
your butcher. Even a tyro can instinct- 
ively tell one good piece of this stock 
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from another, but the butcher wants to 
sell all of it, and you are a little more 
apt to get “rags and gristle” than fat 
and: juicy meat. 

If you, my dear madame, can find 
your Valentine all right, and you have 
a cook who is not sailing under false 
pretenses, and you possess discretion, 
energy and pride in accomplishment, 
you will find in the following recipes 
plenty of table triumph, healthful eat- 
ing, and a zestful food “when each bite 
brings on an appetite for more.” 

A LOIN OF MUTTON 

lirst let us try a loin of mutton. This 
meat is really considered more whole- 
some than beef, sheep leading a more 
natural existence day in and day out. 
Take a joint with superfluous fat re- 
moved and take out the bones, beat ic 
out on the meat board (do possess 
yourself of a good, heavy board three 
or more inches thick and two feet 
square, for such kitchen purposes), and 
season it well with pepper, salt, fine 
herbs and chopped onion, <A little ham 
or bacon added is also appetizing. Roll 
up the meat, tie it with string and put it 
in the oven with greased paper. In half 
an hour remove the paper and roll the 
meat in beaten (whole) egg and bread 
crumbs. Again put in the oven for 
three-quarters of an hour and carefully 
baste. Serve with brown caper sauce. 


IN 
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FILLET OF BEEF 
Here’s for a good fillet of beef. 
First trim it well and lard it well. Then 
soak it for fully twelve hours in a mar- 
inade of oil (none of your cheap res- 
taurant oil, but good oil), salt, pepper, 
nutmeg, a sliced onion, sweet herbs and 
a bay leaf. Tut in a quick oven, and 
serve with “sauce on the side” made up 
of its own gravy with a little vinegar, 
salt, pepper and_ shallots. 
MEAT PIES 
Now the next day, good madame, if 
you are an economical housekeeper and 
an ingenious cook, you will use the 
remaining cold meat from yesterday's 
dinner by making old-fashioned 
English cottage pie, or a jolly meat and 
potato pie. For the first dish, mince 
a pound of cold meat and mix with a 
sliced onion previously fried with drip- 
ping. Season with salt and pepper and 
place in ‘a pie dish with a little water. 
Cover this evenly with a deep cover of 
mashed potatoes, smoothed over, and 
topped by a few pieces of butter. Put 
in a moderately hot oven for about 
forty-five minutes or so. For the second 
recipe, butter a pie dish and line with 
mashed potatoes. Put in pieces of cold 
meat sprinkled with flour, salt and 
pepper, another layer of potatoes and 
meat, and finally covered with potatoes 
and browned in the oven. 
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WINDMILL BASKET 


New Patterns for Rafha Baskets 


A RAFFIA basket is a thing which in 
the making may be taken up at odd 
moments and without the slightest fear 
that a dozen interruptions will mar the 
maker's “inspiration.” Unlike many 
other things, raffia basketry requires few 
materials and those are so inexpensive 
that they are within the reach of every- 
one. One reason the making of raffia 


FIG I, THE 
DIAGRAM ON 
WHICH TO 
CONSTRUCT 
A BASKET 
PATTERN 


baskets appeals to so many is the fact 
that such baskets are as useful as they 
are ornamental, which is saying a great 
deal. 

Perhaps the nearest thing to a stum- 
bling block in the way of the raffia 
worker who feels that ingenuity is not 
her strong point, is the finding of suita- 
ble pattern designs. As one becomes 
adept, and it takes an incredibly short 


PINE TREE BASKET 


“BREWSTER” PATTERN 


time to master this art, the basket maker 
finds that her baskets seem to grow 
and the patterns to evolve involuntarily. 
However, the following suggestions may 
be welcomed by the basket maker who 
has a mind to plan every step before- 
hand. 

In the first place, as nearly every raffia 
basket is round in form,-the various. pat- 
terns should be planned on a circular 
basis. For this purpose it is well to pro- 
vide oneself with a little pair of pencil 
compasses to mark out such a diagram 
as is shown in Figure 1, on which to 
construct the design. The various cir- 
cles represent the coiled reed around 
which the raffia is worked, and by look- 
ing at the other figures it will readily be 
seen how simple a matter it really is 
to construct a good working design from 
this beginning. The heart pattern is 
made by alternating bands of plain and 
colored raffia, widening until the top is 
reached, when each figure is narrowe | 
as indicated. The cherry pattern is an 
interesting one to work out and noét at 
all difficult, in spite of its intricate ap- 
pearance. The “Brewster” pattern is 
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quite as simply obtained by a careful 
counting of alternating stitches. The 
pine tree pattern should be worked out 
in three colors of raffia—the bleached 
raffia, green and brown. Such a pattern 
as the “balance wheel,” or as the wind- 
mill pattern, is best worked out in two 
colors. 

Beginners should be content to acquire 
the stitch of raffia basket making in one 
color before they plunge into patterns. 
\hen one has learned to make a respect- 
able basket in natural colored raffia, then 
something simple in two colors can be 
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RIE men successful house servants? 

Ask a woman whose good fortune 
came to the attention of the present 
writer. Her manservant was employe: 
for more than thirty years in a mill in a 
small village, and boarded at the board- 
ing house, where in times of great hurry, 
or lack of help, he oftentimes proved very 
helpful to the mistress of the establish- 
ment. After a time, the mill put in 
new machinery, which threw many old 
employees out of work; many went elsc- 
where, but this man had grown attached 
to the place—he was a bachelor, with few 
relatives, and disliked the thought of 
change at his time of life. Finaliy, much 
discouraged with her trials of hired girls, 
even harder to get in the country than 
the city, the boarding house mistress told 
lum she would pay him the same as a 
hired girl. Ile accepted her offer. He 
washes and wipes the dishes, sets the 
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taken up. This mode of practice leads 
one up to the intricacies of the joyful art 
of raffia basketry with few regrets and 
with far more expedition than the mode 
of beginning with the thing at the wrong 
end and having to come all the way back 
again. Dut whether one is an expert or 
an amateur, she will find her greatest joy 
in designing her own patterns, and by 
resorting to the little device here pointed 
out it will be found that a knowledge 
of drawing is not at all necessary in 
arranging a very respectable pattern 
design. 


tables, helps the woman servant make the 
beds, or does other housework that he is 
called upon to do. He also takes care of 
the horse, and often drives for his 
employer, when she makes her trips to 
town. For her part, she has a good 
worker about the house, who does not 
retort readily if things go wrong, some- 
one who can do a little carpentering or 
fixing, and a coachman besides, for the 
same money as she would have to pay an 
irresponsible hired girl. On his part, he 
has a good home, and sufficient money 
for his own needs. He has not lost social 
caste, because he is known to have a tidy 
sum laid by for extreme old age, or for 
a time when he does not care to work as 
much as now. An article will appear 
soon in this magazine, describing the 
conditions in an American city where the 
women, in many instances, earn the 
money, while men keep house. 
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WBY OUR OBSERVERS 
AND EXPERIMENTERS 


@ When the winter stock of maple syrup is 
exhausted and sweets are needed for griddle- 
cakes and waffles, I make a syrup by boiling 
two cupfuls of best quality brown sugar with 
one cupful of water until a thick, clear brown 
liquid results. This syrup has the consistency 
and almost the flavor of maple, making an 
excellent substitute therefor. If the exact 
truth were known, we should find that much 
maple sugar candy and syrup never saw: a 
maple tree, but were concocted from brown 
sugar or glucose. Boiled Indian meal pudding 
cut in slices, fried crisp and brown in salt 
pork fat, and served with this-syrup, makes 
an addition to any breakfast, where hot cakes 
are wanted.—Annabel Lee. 


When the baby becomes tired of his old 
sleeping place and “fusses” when it becomes 
time for his nap, try changing his mattress 
or blankets to a new place, on the lounge or 
in a big chair, or move his crib or bed to an 
opposite side of the room. In taking notice of 
the new environment, he will forget his 
pettishness, and fall to sleep without knowing 
it, if he is like my boy.—G. G. B, 


Don't buy a house where the kitchen sink 
stands against an outside wall. We had an 
experience with a sink thus placed, which 
cost us more than we have yet had time to 
reckon, It came with the first zero snap of 
the present winter. We felt a cold wave had 
arrived, so at night we left both faucets in 
the kitchen running, which usually prevents 
freezing. It didn’t this time. At 7 a m the 
faucets were adorned by long icicles and water 
for the coffee had to be drawn at the set tubs 
in the cellar. No plumber was available 
because frozen pipes were calling plumbers 
to every part of the city. We tried thawing 
it ourselves. Suddenly the hot water pipe 
sprang aleak. The boiling water with a great 
outburst of steam came pouring from under 
the sink, flooding the kitchen, rushing into 


the dining room, parlor and_ hall, soaking 
carpets, spoiling curtains, portieres, upholstery 
—everything in its path. The sink can hardly, 
at the cost it would entail, be removed to an 
inner wall, but the next best thing was done. 
The pipes were packed—when the plumber did 
arrive, back and under the sink, with an 
abundance of asbestos paper, which is as inval- 
uable for keeping out cold as heat.—C. 


» The correspondent who wrote of “hilly layer 
cake” will find her layers will be perfectly 
even and ice beautifully, if, when she pours 
the batter into the tins, she spreads it so it 
is thicker around the sides than in the center 
of the pan. Then if a range oven is used 
where the heat is uneven—that is, the oven 
is hotter at one side than at the other—after 
the cakes are fairly set, and one side has risen 
a trifle, turn the pans around very gently so 
as not to jolt the cake, and the other side 
will rise—Mary Taylor Ross. 


¥ My sailor boy taught me to make this knot. 
Thread your needle, hold it in the left hand, 
point toward the right. Take the end of the 
long thread, place it between the needle and 
the first finger, wind the thread twice around 
the needle, then holding the wound thread 
with thumb and finger, pull the needle through 
and up till the knot is formed on the end of 
the thread.—C. C. D. 


It is a difficult matter to keep baby well 
covered in an ordinary go-cart, as feet and 
legs are more exposed than in a carriage. A 
fur robe is expensive, but a warm eiderdown 
pocket answers the purpose, and the cost is 
trifling in comparison. Buy a yard and a 
quarter of white eiderdown flannel and the 
same amount of pink, each a yard wide. Doubie 
the white lengthwise, stitch one end and the 
side for twenty-seven inches, making a bag 
eighteen inches wide. At the top will remain 
eighteen inches unstitched. Slit down the side 
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opposite the selvedges, making two flaps, each 
eighteen inches square. Treat the pink eider- 
down in the same manner, but leave the lower 
edge open, stitching only the side. Baste the 
white flaps to the pink flaps, taking care that 
the seams are all on one side, and stitch top 
and sides, down to first stitching. Turn right 
side out through the open end of the pink 
flannel, baste down the open edges and sew 
over and over or stitch together and arrange 
inside for a lining. This is an original idea 
with me, and has been highly commended by 
those who have seen it. Baby is put into the 
pocket, which comes to his waist. One flap is 
laid against the back of the cart and the other 
pulled up well in front and the top turned 
over, showing the pink lining. In extreme 
weather the two flaps may be pinned together 
over the shoulders as an extra protection. 


—W. K. 


¥% \ guest recom in which the pillows are not 
so thick and unyielding as to throw my head 
forward and dislodge the vertebrae in my neck, 
is one of the winter’s occasional discoveries. 
Hotel pillows are still about a foot thick, but 
here and there a housewife recognizes the 
growing tendency toward more comfortable 
and hygienic pillows. Why not a pair of thin 
and fairly hard pillows in each guest room for 
odd sticks like myself ?—J. 


An English friend has a pretty way of deco- 
rating her soups as a change from croutons. 
She cuts crisp leaves of lettuce into small 
circular pieces with the vegetable cutter and 
scatters it upon the soup like a green confetti. 
Another idea is to slice a stalk of celery 
lenethwise and cut it into shapes with a cutter. 
This, too, looks pretty with the soup—and eats 
well with it—M. D. 


Long tables are often used as a means of 
economizing space for a subscription supper 
in a hall, and on similar occasions. To cover 
these it is often necessary to lap the cloths, 
and women who object to the awkward look 
of this arrangement may like to hear of a 
prettier way. This consists in twining artificial 
floral sprays and vines across the tables at 
regular intervals, where the cloihs come 
together, in such a way that the seamy side 
of things is completely hidden from. sight. 
Green winter ivy or any flower that lasts well, 
such as the aster or chrysanthemum, can be 
used if desired. The bright woman who origi- 
nated this had another inspiration for a like 
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emergency. A hall in which an impromptu 
dance was to be held had a somewhat bare 
and dingy appearance. She removed much of 
this bareness by curtaining the many high 
windows with the long tissue paper now sold 
for the purpose. The bordered tissue is inex- 
pensive and when tied back with ribbon will 
give the effect of dainty cotton draperies. The 
result was a much cozier and fresher look. 


—M. D. 


® Noting advice given in this column that very 
old, thick sweet oil would prevent a scar form- 
ing on a child’s face, I would add for the 
sake of those who cannot secure this thick oil, 
that epsom salts will accomplish the same 
results. Use sixteen parts of pure, clear water 
to one part of epsom salts. Measure by 
teaspoon or tablespoon. Dissolve and apply 
frequently, and the sore will heal. I have 
known of the cure of birthmarks by the fre- 
quent application of saliva, in a case of 
numerous and severe marks, which one surgeon 
advised having cut out. These remedies are 
both given by doctors cf experience, and are 
cheap and easy to try.—Anna Billings. 


\ traveling companion gave me this hint, 
which was new to me, as well as valuable, and 
[ pass it on for other men to whom it may 
be new. Rub your razor strap, the leather 
side of it, with a strip of lead or lead pipe, 
before sharpening your razor, each time. The 
thin deposit of lead does the blade no harm, 
and makes the edge much keener.—J. 


y Those who, like myself, have had their bead 
chain break and the beads seek the four corners 
of the earth, may be glad to know that a 
violin string, used in restringing what was 
left, has proved very satisfactory. A violin 
string will stand considerable wear and tear 
before breaking, and it is doubtful if one used 
as a string for beads ever breaks.—\Mary 
Taylor Ross. 


#% Everyone knows that a blanket under the 
shect adds much to the warmth of a bed. We 
had some old ones used thus for the children’s 
beds, till after repeated washings they were 
pronounced worn out, “only fit to use to iron 
on.” The frugal mind of the house mother 
rose to the occasion; unbleached muslin was 
bought for five cents per yard. It was wet in 
warm water and laid out to bleach in a rain 
storm and dried in the sun, and ironed. Thus 
shrunken, it was used as covers for two such 
old blankets. We put in quilting frames, 
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stretched blanket neatly and quilted around lead 
pencil outlines of a dinner plate, laid to touch. 
One of these cost but fifty cents, aside from 
time in making, and the mattress pads are 
now in use, and will endure much washing 
and service in a family of children—Rosa- 


mond E. 


The chef in a big hotel says that they pur- 
chase nothing: but the costliest eggs in the 
market, the variety an egg man calls “local.” 
The reason he gives is that an older egg boiled 
might lose the hotel one of its best patrons, to 
say nothing of hurting its reputation. “Be- 
sides,” he adds, “they do not pay in cookery; 
one poor egg has a flavor which can make itself 
felt in a souffle or cake which has called for 
the most expensive materials.” The house- 
wife often thinks it economy to save six or 
cight cents on a dozen of eggs, of second 
quality. In this dozen probably three or four 
are disreputable. At the higher price, with 
every egg good, one is really saving money.—C. 


One of the best icings for fruit cake is a 
thick, smooth one of chocolate. Until it is 
tried the home cook will not believe how 
deliciously the flavors combine. French patis- 
seurs, though, are well aware of the fact. 
They make use of it frequently —M. D. 


In using bits of left-over meat I chop them 
fine, add seasoning, a beaten egg, form into 
balls and bake in a biscuit pan until brown. 
Before putting in the oven I pour a little 
melted butter over them. Almost any cold 
meat can be used this way. <An_ original 
recipe for using cold lamb is to cut lamb into 
slices, put into a spider with a slice of 
salt pork, cook until brown, then take some 
lamb gravy if you have any left—if you haven't 
add a little soup stock—and when it comes to 
a boil thicken and add a cupful of strained 
tomatoes. If one has a few peas left from 
the day before they may be added also.—A. B. 


Many families that number dyspeptics among 
their members are now taking what might 
be termed the toast cure, toast being substi- 
tuted for bread at every meal. In many 
cases the good results have been rapid. A 
woman of my acquaintance has been steadily 
improving, with fewer and fewer attacks of 
indigestion, since her doctor recommended this 
simple experiment. However, the toast made 
in the ordinary way, that is soggy within and 
scorched outside, will not benefit. The bread 
must be thoroughly dried out in the oven 
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before toasting, then brought to a golden 
brown. Perhaps more than one dyspeptic sui- 
ferer could trace the misery back to soggy 
bread. Even ‘second day bread” is not dry 
enough for a delicate stomach, and contrary 
to an erroneous idea held by many, toast (prop- 
erly made) does not cause a sluggish state of 
the system or work any other evil—Mary 
Dawson. 


I accidentally discovered that squirrels should 
have a box of fresh earth kept in their cages. 
They delight to wallow in it, and will also 
pick up little clods and eat as a relish. I 
believe it necessary for them to have it. Doubt- 
less many caged pets suffer for the want of 
it.—L. B. 


® The writer belicves from several months’ 
experience that the frequent gargling of a 
sensitive and irritable throat with a good 
extract of witch hazel is a preventive of 
disease of the membranes. Certainly the dry- 
ness and irritation at night which destroy sleep 
are lessened thereby. A physician would say 
that the mere exercise of gargling was the 
main thing, but I believe the witch hazel is 
soothing and healing —T. 


® Blonde women who wish to preserve the 
light tints o€ their hair must forego the 
refreshing egg shampoo. The raw egg wasli 
is undoubtedly one of the best hair tonics, 
and the brunette type can indulge in it with 
impunity, but the sulphur in the egg renders 
it dangerous to golden locks. The change is 
slow ktut noticeable in time. One woman had 
pretty golden hair which has steadily been 
growing darker for years. A few months ago 
she happened to mention the fact to a chemist 
friend, and then for the first time learned 


why.—M. D. 


#1 studied a long time on the question “how 
to look neat in the morning while about my 


household duties,” and finally have 
YW discarded all wrappers and dressing 

sacks, one is so apt to look untidy 
in them, and wear a plain, easily laundered 
shirt waist suit in the winter fleece lined, The 
skirt I make with one narrow ruffle, the waist 
plain with the ordinary bishop sleeve with a 
narrow, one-button cuff, and I can readily turn 
the sleeves back while washing dishes, etc. 
A comfortable neck arrangement was the next 
thing. When one is in such a hurry to reach 
the kitchen in the morning every minute 
counts, so after trying ribbons, stiff linen 
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~llars, cte, I find a plain, hemmed, turn-over 
collar like the accompanying cut, made of 
pieces of pique that were in the house, and 
fastened in front with a neat pin, seems to 
solve my problem. I have received many 
compliments on my costume. It is economical 
in making the shirt waist suits to make two 
waists to each skirt, as the waists soil, I find, 
about twice as easily as do the skirts—wMrs 


yin a recent issue I noticed a well wriiten 
warning against the carcless use of gasoline. 
I have lately known of a new and terrible 
danger connected with it. A lady sent to 
town for a gallon of gasoline. A fourteen- 
years-old daughter brought in the can and set 
on the floor, preparatory to filling the tank. 
The three-years-old baby brother playing on 
the floor ran to it and put his little mouth 
to the spout, sucking in the gas. Before the 
mother or sister could reach him he fell over 
unconscious and the doctor, summoned imme- 
diately, said that heart paralysis had resulted, 
and nothing could be done for him. The little 
fellow died in a few moments. This accident 
has banished my gasoline can from the kitchen 
closet to the cellar—Katie Chapin House. 


gin making boiled frosting I let the syrup 
after turning it on the platter) get stone 
cold before adding the eggs, then beat. It is 
smoother and much nicer.—Mrs M. A. Pease. 


¥lt is not often my little boys are unwilling 
to do any little task desired of them, but when 
they are, I neither coax nor scold, but quietly 
remind them that we all have to work hard 
and help each other all we can in order to 
live comfortably, and w« do not give the same 
care to any little boy who does not do his 
iare, so if the work be not done in a reason- 
le time, the boy or boys will have no share 
in the next meal. As I have always kept 
my word, they know I mean it; and they see 
it is just. As yet they have never failed to 
zo to work cheerfully in a few minutes.—Mrs 


¥ We are persistently told that to pre- 
vent discomfort from peeling onions we may 
peel them under water. Well, I’ve tried it! 
It may, to some extent, accomplish the 
object, but—it ruins your hands! Not even 
potatoes, or apples, make such havoc with 
ie fingers. And one cannot always stop to 
put on gloves, even if one has a kind that 
the water will not shrink. A remedy that does 
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work, however, is this: Cut off a square inch 

or so of raw potato and stick it on the tip end 
of the knife you are to use to peel with. It 
works like a charm. The potato absorbs the 
onion fumes, and your eyes are safe. And 
speaking of gloves, do you know that you can 
make fingers out of wash leather? Take a 
piece big enough to cover the whole of your 
thumb; have someone put it around so as 
to get the right size, then cut off the edges, 
and sew “over and over” with a stout thread. 
Do not get it too tight, just “easy.” Do the 
same for the forefinger, these two being the 
ones most used in peeling. These little “hoods” 
“protect perfectly. Of course, they soil at once, 
but you can rinse them out and dry them; and 
they shrink just about enough so as to go on 
snugly the second time, which is what you 
want. They need not bes tied on; they stay 
on all right.—Serena. 


¥ Once a month I wipe up my carpets after 
sweeping with a cloth wrung out of warm 
water and ammonia, with a tablespoonful of 
kerosene mixed in. It is a splendid cleaner, 
and brightens up colors better than anything 
I ever tried.—Aunt Grace. 


Every time I fill a hanging lamp I wish for 
a third hand. When I return with the filled 
lamp the frame is awkwardly near 

the ceiling. Lately I have found 

comfort in the use of a small, old- 

fashioned flatiron hung to the 

frame by a hook of strong wire. 

As I replace the lamp I remove 

q the iron that I may not subject the 
spring of the lamp to too great a 


strain.—H. K. S. 


¥ .\ game which our children enjoy, and which 
permits the exercise of their active imagina- 
tions, is played with empty spools for soldiers 
and two or three marbles for bullets and can- 
non balls. The spools are saved up until there 
is a sufficient number for two armies. These 
armies are drawn up in line of battle on oppo- 
site sides of the room. The commander-in- 
chief on either side is seated immediately 
behind his forces. Usually the the firing is 
done by turns, but the commanding generals 
may agree upon any rules they prefer. Like 
the great Caesar, a young commander of my 
acquaintance is wont to call upon his captains 
by name. Washington, Grant and Stonewall 
Jackson are represented by large spools: Gero- 
nimo and King Philip are red; while one 
diminutive spool that had held buttonhole 
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twist, and from its shortness of stature is 
very hard to overthrow, figures as Napoleon. 
Encourage the children to make a collection 
of spools, and unless you object to the noise 
of battle, you may yourself enjoy a game with 
them some stormy day.—Mrs M. A. X. 


wif the soapstone in your coal range has be- 
come broken, instead of buying new, get some 
common blue clay, soften with water, then stir 
in coal ashes until of a consistency that will 
spread like mortar. Apply with a wide-bladed 
knife or towel. Fill in the broken places 
smoothly and evenly and dry over night and 
you will have a hard surface and one that will 
wear. I have used this in my range for 
twenty-five years with good success.—C. F. C. 


giiere is a secret for making broiled chickens 
tender which has gained the good will of at 
least one carver. Split and wash the chicken, 
then place it spread out as for broiling, in a 
meat cooker with cover, or lacking that, in a 
deep biscuit tin. Add a little hot water, renew- 
ing it as it boils away. Cover with another 
tin and let the chicken steam in the oven or 
on the range until it is tender, but not fully 
Then place it in the broiler and 
finish it over the coals. A very young chicken 
will not need to be steamed, but one weighing 
two pounds or more is much improved by 
the process, which keeps the meat juicy and 
prevents drying and burning.—Annabel Lee. 


cooked. 


# [ avoid dust and ashes in this way: After 
shaking down furnace at night, leave ashes 
in the furnace ash box or pit, but throw on a 
couple of pailfuls of water. By morning this 
water will have thoroughly permeated the 
ashes, leaving them in a slightly moist and 
mealy condition. In this state the ashes may 
be shoveled or even sifted without any dust. 
Of course, they are to be removed before more 
hot and dry ashes are shaken upon them. 
Water poured into the kitchen ash box at night 
answers the same purpose.—M. H. L. 


A Philadelphia friend famous for her skill 
in cooking terrapin and frying oysters tells me 
that the secret of her success in the prepara- 
tion of the latter is her care in handling. An 
oyster, she affirms, should never have a fork 
stuck into it, and should never be pressed and 
flattened, as so many cooks advise. All man- 
ipulation should he so careful and dainty that 
every oyster should retain its original plump- 
ness. Only the finest and largest oysters 
should ever be used for frying. These 
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should be carefully drained, then 
patted dry with a soft white cloth. To each 
quart of oysters allow three well-beaten eggs 
mixed with half a cupful of cream. 
with salt and pepper, and dip the oysters in 
the mixture one by one. Have ready a pan of 
fine well-dried bread crumbs, and removing 
the oysters from their egg bath, roll carefully 
in the crumbs. Lay aside in a cool place for a 
half hour; put in the wire basket, then im- 
merse in a kettle of smoking hot lard, or half 
lard and half drippings, for three 
minutes. Fry a rich golden Drain, 
lay a moment on coarse brown paper, and 
serve on a hot platter garnished with a little 
parsley and quarters of lemon—Emma Pad- 
dock Telford. 


“selects” 


Season 


two or 
brown. 


¥ \ Baltimore friend who was visiting me 
cooked oysters deliciously by placing them in 
a baking pan, the rounded side down; as soon 
as the shells open remove the oysters and lay 
on small squares of well-toasted bread that 
has been dipped in cream and lightly seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Have ready a little 
melted butter mixed with lemon juice and 
seasoned with cayenne and put a few drops 
of this on each.—A., C. 


At a recent card party the hostess puzzled 
her guests by providing beans as tallies, instead 
of paper stars and hearts. Five beans were 
awarded to the winners, at the end of each 
game, and one to the losers, each one being 
solemnly warned to keep his beans carefully 
in a little bag provided for the purpose. There 
was much conjecture during the games as to 
the ultimate use of the beans, but no hint was 
given until, as the tallies for the last game 
were being distributed, a maid brought in 
dainty bills of fare bearing the following 
astonishing information: 
beans 
beans 
beans 
beans 
beans 
beans 
diving into 
bags to count up accumulated gains, and more 
anxious calculations by those who were short 
of funds as to what their store would buy. 


Sandwiches, 
Coffee, 
Almonds, 
Olives, 

Ices, 

Cakes, 


Immediately there was anxious 


Some of the fortunate, who had seven beans 
more than the cost of the entire bill of fare, 
generously offered to share with their poorer 
neighbors, but when it was found that even 
that would not 
menu, 


treat everyone to the entire 


the hostess offered to advance, for 
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forfeit, enough to make up each deficiency. 
This was accepted, and later on the forfeits 
were redeemed, which was amusement enough 
for the rest of the evening—Mrs W. H. 
MaeColl. 


A little girl came running to her mother, 
screaming with pain, while from two fingers 
the blood was flowing. She had in some way 
got her fingers shut in the door, bursting th : 
ends open. Grasping her arm firmly with one 
hand, I began to rub back to the forearm with 
the other. The blood very soon ceased to flow, 
and the broken skin began to settle to it 

place. I kept up the rubbing about fifteen 
minutes. The next morning only the marks 
on the broken skin were to be seen, and the 
child used her hand as if it had not been 
hurt. Ever since I have used this remedy for 
all cuts, no matter of what nature, with suc- 
cess, always rubbing back toward the heart.— 
Mrs L. May Dean. 


Our chureh guild or sewing society is 
made up of enterprising women who do almost 
everything in the line of sewing. One of the 
industries is the making of bathrobes for ladies 
and gentlemen. In the fall a large supply of 
outing blankets is bought at wholesale rates. 
One of the four directresses is in charge of 
the cutting and fitting, after which other m_n- 
hers of the bathrobe committee take cha 
and see that the garments are finished and 
delivered. Before the holidays a lively traffic 
in bathrobes is indulged in, many ordering 
them made for Christmas presents. They have 


heen making them for six or seven years, 
and the demand still continues.—Annie C. S. 


¥ln putting away preserves or canned goods, 
it was usual with me to label the jars and 
then stack them on the 

Dace 
shelves reserved for 


them, in no set order; 


‘ene 
vrs 


thus cherries and straw- 

berries being our first 
crop, these went to the wall, and later black- 
berries, grapes, peaches, etc, were put in front 
of them so that access to the cherries and 
strawberries could only be had by removing 
all the last jars that were put on, Last year, 
after labeling the jars, I adopted a new method 
and find it excellent. I put the jars on the 
shelf in rows from the front to the back 
instead of across the length from side to side. 
(See diagram.) All this first row was of the 
same fruit; the next row was another fruit, 
so that each particular fruit had one row, or 
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two, if necessary, and no one jar had to be 
moved an inch to get at the one that happened 
to be wanted. At the same time it was easy 
to judge how much of any particular fruit was 
used, by simply looking down the row. So 
pleased was I with my system, that I enlarged 
on it further, and put the rows in a sort of 
alphabetical order which further simplified the 
arrangement. Thus, No 1 is apples, No 2 
blackberries, No 3 cherries, No 4 grapes (there 
being no Ds’), etc. This may seem very simple 
to many old housekeepers, but there may be 
some few who like myself did not know of it 
Martha W. Potter. 


¥ \n old lady of my acquaintance makes the 
most wonderful rugs from rags. They are not 
the old-fashioned rag carpet kind, but when 
the colors are artistically combined they pro- 
duce soft, Persian effects. For the foundation 
of the rug burlap is used. Upon this, when 
cut in the size desired, outline your design 
with a soft blue pencil. Then with a_ steel 
buttonhook or large crochet needle, pull a piece 
of cloth a quarter of an inch wide and an inch 
in length through the loosely woven burlap 
and draw it out again as if you were taking 
an ordinary stitch in sewing. After the whole 
surface of the rug has been covered in this» 
way, trim the uneven ends with large shears, 
and the rug is finished. These rugs may be 
made from woolen or silk rags, and utilize 
cloth that would otherwise be wasted, the 
pieces required being very small.—A. L. J. 


¥ The children of our household take a great 
deal of interest in what is known in the family 
as “the solecism box.” This is a small box 
into which anyone may drop a slip of paper 
recording an error of speech that has come 
under his notice. These notes are not made 
personal at all, although at the weekly opening 
of the box some of us readily recognize and 
acknowledge our mistakes. The fear of being 
“put in the box,” I believe, makes even the 
grown-ups a little more careful than we should 
otherwise be.—Mrs M. A. H. 


¥ Those who have eaten the delicious hashed 
brown potatoes cooked by the chefs at first- 
class hotels will be glad to know how they 
do it. For a family of four or five take six 
good sized cold boiled potatoes. Chop fine 
with a few sprigs of parsley. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Into this stir three 
tablespoons of sweet cream. Have ready a hot 
griddle, grease well with lard or butter, spread 
the potatoes evenly on the griddle and cook 
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slowly. Practice will teach you when they 
are ready to turn. Run a broad-bladed knife 
under to force the potatoes from the griddle, 
fold over in omelet shape, pressing the edges 
in tg make it solid. Leave a few minutes, 
then turn the omelet on to a small hot platter, 
daub over with butter and garnish with parsley, 
cress or celery tips—Annie C. A. Stearns. 


1 find an easy and satisfactory way to make 
slippers is to crochet or knit a straight strip as 
long as required to sew on the sole and as 


wide as the desired hight. Join a b to ¢ d 
and crochet or knit an edge or trimming 
around the top in the usual manner. Try a 
strip of paper first and see how easily it goes 
together. In sewing on the sole, turn under 
the corner a quarter of an inch.— 
W. K. 


about 


In a Boston kindergarten, the teacher illus- 
trated the art of butter making by sending 
out for a pint of cream and stirring it with 
an egg beater. Each little scholar helped, and 
each had a taste of the new butter on a cracker, 
and each had a second helping. This way of 
making a small amount of fresh butter may 
he welcome to housekeeper or nurse.—Mrs 
Cordelia C. 


® What is left of a Welsh rarebit, in our 
house, we put in a cup, which serves as a 
mold, and serve cold with crackers. It makes 
a very palatable fancy cheese, relished by 
many.—J. 


® Housekeepers will find it a great convenience 
and saving of the edges of their rugs to have 
a frame for the purpose over which to throw 
the rugs to be beaten. It is merely two strong 
upright posts eight or ten feet high, set firmly 
in the ground, wide enough apart to accommo- 
date the largest rugs, and a crosspiece joining 
them, over which rugs may be hung for beating. 
Such a frame is equally useful for airing 
bedding. I found one in the yard of my first 
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residence in California, and thought it almost 
worth crossing the Rocky mountains for. 
Probably we value it more here than where 
they have grass plots. Yet Iam sure the frame 
is an improvement on the grass plot.—H. S. 


¥ \ young girl in my family, in order to 
clean her outing flannel bathrobe bought five 
gallons of gasoline and repaired to the base- 
ment laundry. She rubbed and “sozzled” until, 
like most amateur laundresses, she was wet 
to the skin. She felt no inconvenience from 
it till she removed her wet clothing. Upon 
removing her corsets and woolen union suit 
she found that she was badly burned about 
the abdomen. The skin came off and the burn 
was very painful. The heavy flannel had held 
the moisture until the delicate skin 


affected.—Annie C. A. S. 


Was 


¥A mother who always keeps her children 
prettily dressed confesses to a secret concealed 
by jaunty Eton jackets. “The places where 
little school frocks, especially woolen ones, 
grow shabby most quickly,” she says, “are on 
the elbows, under the arms and about the 
shoulders where the winter cloak rubs. Eton 
jackets can be made from any old remnant of 
stuff. Often I use old broadcloth or velvet 
sponged and pressed. I generally put three- 
quarter length sleeves in them to hide shabby 
elbows and frequently they do wonders to 
make an old dress last respectably till spring. 
My little girls think an Eton jacket the 
most desirable of garments. Besides, in cold 
weather, when schoolrooms are not always 
properly heated, they serve to protect the body 
where it is not the most invulnerable.”—C. 


¥ An interesting way of playing six-handed 
euchre by twelve good, well-matched players, 
I witnessed recently. Have a table in the par- 
lor and another in any room most convenient. 
Select partners by passing to the guests three 
red queens, three red kings, three black qiieens 
and three black kings, backs exposed, the kings 
and queens playing against each other. When 
all are seated the hostess announces that in an 
hour, on the stroke of the clock, the playing 
will cease, whereupon the three winning part- 
ners from each table will play together and the 
defeated ones together. At the end of an hour 
all stop and the three ladies who are ahead will 
cut for a prize, the losers also cutting for the 
consolation. To make the game a good one 
there must be only players who attend strictly 
to business.—Annie C. S. 
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A February Picnic 


By 


6¢7\H DEAR me!” sighed Nellie Page; 
“how I do wish I had been borned in 
the summer.” 

“I'm sorry, too,” said Nellie’s mamma; “you 
really ought to have been borned in June, 
you're such a rosy posy.” and she kissed the 
litle girl’s plump pink cheeks. 

“Helen Barr has her birthday in August 
when she can have a lawn party. Gracie 
Ford’s is in July. She has always a picnic 
birthday party, and I have nasty, horrid, 
snowy, old cold February, when we've got to 
stay indoors and go home early because it gets 
dark and there’s no flowers nor green things 
nor nothing.” 

“It is too, too bad,” sighed mamma: * we 
thought you were such a dear little valentine 
when you arrived six years ago that I really 
didn't think anything about the winter. And 
it was such a snowy day, snowier than any 
birthday you have had since.” 

“[ think there is plenty of snow now,” said 
Nellie, as she gazed out at the windows 
watching the boys and girls wade home from 
school through the drifts. 

“We're not going to mind the snow,” said 
mamma cheerily; “I've just written all your 
invitations and asked the little folks to come 
to a picnic on Thursday.” 

“A picnic, mamma, out in the snowy 
woods!” cried Nellie. 

“No indeed. This picnic will be under 
green trees and with flowers all around.” 

“Oh!” gasped Nellie; “where are we going? 
South?” 

“T can’t tell,” said mamma; “don’t ask any 
more questions; it would spoil the surprise.” 

How it did snow on Thursday! ‘Don’t take 
off your things,” said Nellie’s mamma, to the 
hoys and girls as they arrived for the picnic; 
“all come in and carry a basket to the picnic.” 


E. M. 


Mamma wrapped a shawl about her head 
and with her guests trooping after her carried 
a big basket out through the yard. They 
stopped, however, before they went into the 
woods behind the house; they followed 
mamma into the barn, up the stairs to the 
great big loft. 

How the boys and the girls did shout when 
they saw the wonderful picnic grounds. The 
floor of the loft was covered with a green 
carpet and green, grassy-looking rugs, and all 
around stood pine trees, nailed securely to the 
floor. You couldn't see, however, where they 
were nailed, for the grassy mats covered them. 
Two or three canary cages were hidden away 
in the rafters, and the birds were singing. 
There were two swings and a teeter board, 
and Nellie’s big doll house and all her dollies. 
Best of all, off at one end there was a great, 
big mound of sweet-smelling hay. The chil- 
dren dived into it and rolled on it and made 
nests, and what a good time they did have. 
There were boxes and pots of real blossoming 
flowers, which mamma had been petting and 
tending for weeks—daffodils and hyacinths 
and lilies. 

I couldn't tell you of all the surprises which 
happened at that picnic. While she was 
playing hide and seck among the trees, Dolly 
Loring found a whole shelf of things ready 
to blow soap bubbles, and such fun as they 
had. In one corner, in the hay, was old 
Doosie with her three little kittens. Suddenly 
there came a burst of music. It was a funny 
old organ grinder. He had the drollest little 
monkey with him; it danced and bowed and 
played with the girls and boys. 

At last the baskets were unpacked, and 
everybody sat down around a tablecloth laid 
on the ground to eat supper. There were 
delicious sandwiches, sugary doughnuts, red 
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apples, nuts, cunning little saucer pies, candy 
and popcorn. The boys and girls were as 
hungry as bears. The big can had to be sent 
to the house twice to be filled with milk. 
When they said good-bye and bundled into 
their big coats and rubber boots, and got ready 
to wade through the snow home, they all 
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stopped to give three cheers for Nellie and 
her winter picnic, which had proved to be such 
a jolly good time. 

“Really, mamma,” said the tired little host- 
ess, when her guests had gone, “it was the 
jolliest, funniest picnic I ever went to in all 
my life.” 


The Carpenter 


be EAR me,” said Mrs Carew one morn- 
ing, “I do wish I knew how to use a 
hammer and screwdriver.” 

A caster had come off a bureau in the spare 
room and the corner had dug into the straw 
matting till a hole was torn in the floor cov- 
ering. 

“Let me fix it, mother,” said Tony eagerly, 
“I know how.” 

Mrs Carew emptied all the drawers, then 
the bureau was laid on its back. Tony fetched 
his tool chest, and in half an hour he had 
mended the broken leg neatly, slipped the 
caster back into place, and the pieced furniture 
was as steady and good as when it was new. 

“Where did you learn to do so neat a piece 
of work?” asked Mrs Carew, as she packed 
the things back into the drawers. 

“Why, mother, you forget I'm in the manual 
training room,” said Tony proudly. “lm 
learning lots of things there.” 

“How fine,” said his mother; “you will be 
a great help to me, to say nothing of what it 
will mean for yourself when you are grown 
up and have a home of your own. I often 
wish your father might have gone to a manual 
training school,” she said laughingly. 

Ting-a-ling-ling went the door bell while 
Mrs Carew was talking. The visitor was an 
old friend who had come to spend the day. 
It was years since she had visited at the Carew 
home and there was a great deal to talk about, 
but first of all came the children, for Mrs 
Thornton had a_ houseful of young people 
herself. 

The guest had to taste Madge’s gingerbread 
and have a bite of some delicious creamed 
walnuts that Molly had just made. She was 
enthusiastic, for she could tell of some methods 
she had been carrying out in her own home. 
While they were eating supper the story was 
told of how Tony mended the bureau. 


at the Carews’ 


“My boys will be tremendously interested in 
hearing about you Carew children,” said Mrs 
Thornton, “because they are working along 
the same lines as you are.” 

“What do they make?” asked Phil eagerly. 

“They can do all sorts of work with tools,” 
said Mrs Thornton. “They began when they 
were very little fellows. My father is a car- 
penter, one of the handiest men that ever lived. 
When I got married I missed him terribly. 
Mr Thornton had never used a hammer or 
gimlet in his life. When little things were 
needed, a new handle on a bureau drawer, a 
peg in a closet or a shelf in the pantry, I had 
to hire it done or wait till father came to visit 
us. My little Joel was only six years old when 
his grandfather gave him a box of tools and 
showed him how to use them. The first thing 
he made I use yet—a little round board with 
a loop of leather on it. I keep it by the 
sink to set hot saucepans on. When little 
Henry was five years old Joel set him at work. 
Alec and John turned to tools, too. Now my 
four boys are splendid little workmen. Out 
in the yard their grandfather built them a 
workshop. They have a carpenter’s bench, a 
set of plumber’s and painter's tools and a 
glazier’s outfit. Whenever I need anything 
done about the house, a sash curtain rod put 
up, a table leg mended, the stovepipes put up 
or down or carpets beaten at house cleaning 
time, the boys do it. I get no better work 
from professionals, yet Joel is only fourteen. 
The boys keep a strict account of all the work 
they do about the house or yard, and each 
month they render me an account. I pay 
them exactly what I do an experienced work- 
man and they have always a supply of pocket 
money, which is spent much more czrefully 
than if they did not earn it. Last spring they 

kalsomined the cellar, for which I paid them 
five dollars. Occasionally they do odd jobs 
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THE CHILDREN 


TONY CAREW PLANING THE CUTTING BOARD FOR HIS MOTHER 


for the neighbors. The work has taught them 


not only how to use their hands cleverly but , 


something about earning and saving money; 
and it has taught them self-reliance.” 

Mrs Thornton’s talk made a great impres- 
sion on the Carew boys. Dick, Phil and Tony 
were all in the manual department at school 
and they began to take new interest in their 
work. They made friends with old Jake, a 
Burton street carpenter, who was never so 
happy as when boys were hovering about his 
work bench. Tony became his favorite, and 
also an excellent little carpenter. 

One rainy day he took his first successful 
work home to his mother, He had often 


heard her say she wished she could buy a 
small board for cutting meat and vegetables, 
one that could be easily slipped into a groove 
under the table of the kitchen cabinet. With 
old Jake to “boss” the work, Tony made it 
all alone. It was beautifully planed and 
strengthened by a crosspiece at each end, 
while it had a tiny groove at the front, for 
pulling it out. It proved the handiest device 
in Mrs Carew’s kitchen and was constantly in 
use for all sorts of work. “It is the most 
beautiful board I ever saw,” said his mother 
enthusiastically, when she was showing it to 
a neighbor; “besides, Tony has developed into 
a genuine handy man,” ~ 
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154 
The Good Housekeeping Baby 


The six weeks’ old baby whose first portrait 
was printed last month is flourishing, as may 
be seen from his portrait of a month later. He 
has had an outing during every possible spell 
of mild weather. The only rebellious streak 
the young’ gentleman has shown, so his 
father reports, is that he will not go readily 
to sleep when sleeping time comes. They say 
a six weeks’ old baby ought to sleep two- 
thirds of the time if he is well. He does not 


sleep more than half of the twenty-four hours, 
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mother’s arms. She is determined to establish 
the habit of sleeping in the crib, and is almost 
discouraged. The grandmother, wishing t» 
still him, gave baby a rubber nipple to suc!, 
which did pacify him, but resulted in his suck 
ing in so much air that an attack of colic wa; 
the result. Behold the “short and simp! 
annals” of his youthful majesty to date. 

It is yet too early as we go to press t 
announce what name, as offered by readers i 
response to our invitation printed in January 
predominates in the vote for a suitable onc 
One letter has reached us, however, suggestin: 
that a too steady diet of catnip tea, to th: 


exclusion of nourishing food, will be a 
serious mistake. The letter is from 
mother, who says, among other things 
“Catnip does little to the hot water excep 
to flavor it and make it a bit mor 
palatable. Peppermint and ginger are 
frequently used in the same fashion. 
Catnip is wholly lacking in everything 
provided in a mother’s milk or in any of 
the foods chemists have invented to take 
its place. A doctor will tell you that an 
infant seems to be born with its digestion 
adapted in some way to its mother’s milk. 
A chemist points out that this milk con- 
tains in a wonderfully adjusted form all 
the ingredients found in the necessary 
food for all human beings, as well as for 
infants.” 


Juvenile “ Blues” 


Some children easily and frequently 
“get the blues” or become despondent. 
Whatever the cause may be, the tendency 
should be promptly corrected. Nothing 
does more to make some people unhappy 
than the habit of forming a morbid state 
of mind which they unconsciously ac- 
quired in youth. Even inherited tendency 


MASTER—WHAT SHALL WE CALL HIM ?—AT SIX 


WEEKS OF AGE 


and he offers serious objections to sleeping in 
his crib. Once or twice when he was two 
weeks old his continued crying when laid in 
his crib after being fed induced the nurse to 
put him beside his mother in bed. He seems 
thus to have discovered a warmer place than 
his own crib and he has taken such a dislike 
to this that he scréams incessantly, whether 
it is daylight or dark, till he goes back to his 


in this direction can be overcome, at least 
to a degree, if taken in time. The main 
thing is to occupy the children’s mind 
with some new and interesting thought, as 
promptly as possible after the “blues” appear. 
Then the less frequently will this state of mind 
occur. The more morbid a child is by nature, 
the greater the need for promptly checking the 
tendency. The oftener the blues occur, the 
more easily does this condition of mind return 
until it becomes a habit. “How use doth breed 
a habit” in the child is something we parents 
often fail to realize, 
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no 
HE oldest American fancywork of which 
ack es * we have any knowledge is the bead bag 
was ' rk . made by our Pilgrim grandmothers. There 
np! are some rare specimens of these in 
existence, handed down from generation to 
generation in old families or treasured in 
museums of antiquity. They are marvels 
ary Pn 3 aig of skill, of patient labor and of real artistic 
eee value, sometimes picturing in beads no 
tin: y “AS * larger than coarse grains of sand a famous 
the oes. " building or bunches of flowers copied from 
Ye a nature in quaintest fashion and _ brilliant 
n a ro er MA coloring. Some of these bits of laborious 
ngs AE fy workmanship are still as bright as when 
cep they came from the maker’s hand, for 
nor _ beads do not fade as silks or worsteds do. 
are One bead bag still in excellent preservation 
Lion. was sewed nearly two hundred and fifty the supply can hardly keep pace with the 
hing years ago by a young woman whose name demand to-day. They appear, not only in 
y of is to be found among the records of old the convenient chatelaine with silver or gold 
take Plymouth. There is little doubt but it was clasp and chain, but in charming little porte- 
t an from friendly Indians that our ancestors monnaies, card cases, coin purses, and in 
tion learned the art of bead work. The patience the popular wrist bags. The bead work has 
nilk. of the Indian is infinite, and the labor put also been utilized for adjuncts to an evening 
con- into a bead bag can hardly be measured. The costume, and nothing seen in the bewildering 
1 all work was generally done by knitting, the array of bags is more beautiful than a hand- 
sary beads being strung on a tough silk thread. The kerchief bag, soft as velvet, with sand-like 
} for pattern was painted before the knitting was beads woven into a design of gorgeous roses. 
begun and a misplaced bead would have meant It is hung to its owner’s waist by a chain of 
the spoiling of the whole design. One can  jewel-like beads. 
imagine, however, the delight in a finished 
task; the gleam of brilliant color against the “No joy is true, save that which hath no end; 
ently somber grayness of the colonial garb must No life is true, save that which liveth ever; 
lent. have appealed strongly to the woman nature. No health is sound, save that which God doth 
ency To-day the Indians have by no means for- send; 
hing gotten the art of bead work, although com- No love is real, save that which changeth 
appy merce has driven them to produce specimens never.” 
state which could not possibly be called artis- 
ac- tic. The schools in the Indian reserva- 
ency tions require their pupils to finish at least 
least one really fine piece of bead work before 
main their education is finished, therefore the 
nind very finest bead bags which find their 
it, as way to the splendid stores of New York, 
pear. bags which sell for more than a hundred 
nind dollars each, have been wrought by the 
ture, skilled fingers of Indian maids of the far 
x the west. The beauty of this work is so 
the striking that when a few specimens of 
turn it drifted into shops patronized by the 
reed wealthy, bead bags of a description no 
rents machine product can copy at once became 
the fashion, and so popular a fashion that 
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When Mamma Bakes 
By GeorGe FREDERICK 


Whenever Bridget goes away, 
And mamma does the baking, 
I go into the kitchen, then, 
To see what she is making. 


If it is cake, she takes a lot 
Of sugar, spice, and flour, 

And stirs it round, and round, and round, 
And bakes it most an hour. 


I think, perhaps, some other things 
She puts into the batter, 

But what they are I do not know— 
It really doesn’t matter. 


If it is pie she makes a crust, 
And kind of sort of doubles 

It round some berries, full of juice, 
That oozes out in bubbles. 


She cuts out leaves and animals 
From dough that’s thin and yellow, 

And sometimes makes a cooky man, 
A funny looking fellow. 


With face so round and currant eyes, 
With body round, but bigger. 

With puffy legs and puffy arms, 
The queerest little figure: 


And then, whatever dough is left, 
When she is through with making, 

She gives to me if I am good— 
When mamma does the baking. 


Puss in the Corner 


Tew pik out a good kat, one that will tend 
to bizzness and not astronomize nights, nor 
praktiss operatik strains, iz an evidence ov 
genius. I don’t luv kats enuff tew pik out one 
ennyhow, but if I could have my way thare 
wouldn’t be enny more kats born unless they 
could show a certificate of good moral kar- 
aker.—Josh Billings. 

Our beloved gray tabby was afflicted by an 
awful plague of fleas. She was anointed with 
deadly smelling unguents, scrubbed with a 
rich lather of soft soap, and still the fleas. 
lived and multiplied. We turned the poor cat 
outdoors on cold nights, somebody having told 
us a low temperature would kill fleas. But 
it didn’t. Then we heard of a pennyroyal oil. 
It is not a cheap remedy, a teaspoonful costs 
ten cents, still a teaspoonful will scent up a 


household for a month. We had grown de.- 
perate because the fleas were multiplying s . 
There was not territory enough on one cat :) 
support them. If a nice, tender guest can» 
under our roof, she was immediately single | 
out for attack. Sometimes it occurred at 
company dinner or at card table. I alway 
knew the symptoms, an agonized expressic 
and half restrained gymnastics. We accor: 
ingly bought a dollar’s worth of pennyroyal o 
and spent fifty cents for an atomizer and bega 
operations on the cat. She swooned away a: 
the first dose and the rest of us ran for ope 
windows. Half an hour later we were comb 
ing dead fleas out of a pussy who did not seem 
to care whether she was alive or dead. W- 
“atomized” the house with pennyroyal oil 
It smelled to heaven. The warfare went on fo 
a month. When at last we quit the fleas wer: 
all dead.—C. 

I am glad to see a “Puss” department i: 
Goop HousekeepPinc. I know a kitten who i 
proving to be a missionary—a “medical mis- 
sionary” atthat. And there are thousands lik: 
him. He was a gift to an invalid whos 
thoughts were too much on herself. He i 
somewhat in danger of being killed by kind 
ness, but the care of him has been a very 
godsend to the sick one in giving her a new 
interest and a new motive—P. I. 

A cat’s vanity does not require him to have 
a ribbon or a collar around his neck. On ex- 
hibition occasions ribbons and collars are very 
well; but at other times they should be dis 
pensed with, as they cramp the muscles of a 
cat’s neck and cause many a nervous moment. 
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The Pure Food Bills 


It is possible that congress will enact a pure 
food law at this session which will be prac- 
tically an embodiment of the recommendations 
and suggestions of the National Dairy and 
Pure Food association. The senate committee 
on manufactures, Mr McCumber of North 
Dakota, chairman, has favorably reported the 
Hansbrough bill, and the house committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce has recom- 
mended the passage of the Hepburn bill. 
[hese bills are on the senate and house cal- 
endars, respectively. 

The Hepburn bill, as our readers already 
know, organizes the chemical division of the 
department of agriculture into a bureau of 
chemistry charged with the inspection of food 
and drug products; the Hansbrough bill 
organizes a “food and drug division,” to 
iccomplish the same purpose. Aside from the 
transposition of certain sections, the bills are 
otherwise substantially the same. 

In the senate there is reported to be con- 
siderable opposition to the Hansbrough bill, 
yased not upon its regulation of food and drug 
products, but upon the creation of a bureau or 
division to carry on the work contemplated. 
To meet this objection, Senator McCumber 
has introduced a substitute bill, embodying all 
ihe features of the Hansbrough, but simply 
ziving to the chief of the bureau of chemistry, 
is now organized, authority to make rules and 
regulations for the practical operation of the 
law. The substitute aims to do away with 
part of the machinery, that is all. 

Senator McCumber is hopeful of securing 
the passage in the senate of either one bill or 
the other, and although the session is short 
for the consideration of anything but absolutely 
necessary legislation, he will be disappointed 
if a pure food law in some satisfactory form 
is not passed. 

Beside the four separate bills considered by 
the house committee, Representative Tongue 
of Oregon has introduced another bill, but it 
differs from the Hepburn bill principally only 
in the first section, which creates in the 
department of agriculture a “food bureau,” 
the head of which is to be known as the “food 
commissioner,” appointed by the president, and 
‘o receive an annual salary of five thousand 
dollars. The commissioner shall appoint a chief 
chemist at a salary of thirty-six hundred dol- 
lars and employ such other chemists and 
issistants aS may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act. Mr Tongue says that 
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this bill was introduced at the request of J. W. 
Bailey of Portland, Oregon, president of the 
National Dairy and Pure Food association, and 
he understands that it was prepared by a com- 
mittee of which the Pennsylvania state food 
and dairy inspector was chairman. The Hep- 
burn bill is also said to have the indorsement 
of the afore-mentioned association. 

The Tongue bill is not quite so comprehen- 
sive in its scope as the Hepburn bill. It omits 
the drug clauses of the latter, and is confined 
strictly to food and food products, in which 
respect its provisions are substantially the 
same. In its second section it stipulates that 
each package of articles received or shipped 
shall be considered a separate and distinct 
offense, which makes it a little stronger than 
the Hepburn bill in this respect, although by 
inference the latter might be construed to mean 
each separate article. The bill also provides 
a minimum penalty on manufacturers and 
dealers for refusing to comply with a demand 
on them for samples of food for analysis, but 
the maximum penalty is the same as the 
Hepburn bill, namely, for the first offense, a 
fine of one hundred dollars, or one hundred 
days’ imprisonment, or both. 

In the analysis of food, the Hepburn bill 
provides a “court of last resort,” as it were, 
while the Tongue bill makes no such provision. 
Both provide that in obtaining a food sample 
for analysis, the inspector shall take only half 
of it, leaving the other half for an analysis by 
the manufacturer or dealer, if either sees fit 
to make one, but in the event of a difference in 
results, the Hepburn bill stipulates that a 
chemist designated by the chairman of the 
association of official agricultural chemists 
shall have the final say. The bills do not in 
letter or in spirit prohibit the manufacture or 
sale of any food product not deleterious, how- 
ever it may bé adulterated; nor do they lay 
their inhibition upon the sale of an adulterated 
drug; but they do provide that all adulterated 
food and drugs shall be placed on the market 
under their true names, and in such a manner 
as to advise the purchaser of what he is 
getting. 


Back Evan, a poem by one of our favorite 
contributors, Julia Ditto Young, has been: 
published in a substantial book by F. Tenny- 
son Neely, New York. This Scottish romance 
of the days of “Bonnie Prince Charlie” makes 
a volume of one hundred and _ twenty-four 
pages of stately verse frequently sprinkled 
with snatches of old Jacobite songs. 
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A Suburban Cottage 


A simple suburban cottage is pictured here- 


with, equipped with modern conveniencés. It ~ 


is to have stone walls for the cellar, with the 
portion showing .above grade pointed with 
cement. All sides are to be of bevel clapboard 
pointed, or, if desired, to be reversed with 
rough side exposed and shingle stain applied, 
eliminating the necessity for future painting. 
The body of the house, if painted, should have 
a steel gray shade with cream white trim- 
mings and dark bronze green sashes; the roof 
to be of shingle, dipped in a pearl gray stain. 
If the siding is to be stained, a dark moss 
green shade should be used, with cream white 
trimmings and sash, and an Indian red stain 
on the roof shingles. Flooring to be of North 
Carolina pine three inches wide, with joints 
carefully struck. 

The inside finish is to be of Oregon pine, 
California redwood or chestnut finish in the 
natural, with the library and dining room 
finished in a Flemish and “Antwerp effect. 
The house is to be plastered with skin white 
coat for papering, and, if desired, the halls 
plastered in tinted sand finish. The bathroom 
walls are painted with enamel paint and the 
sides wainscoted with wood, or the plaster is 
marked off in oblong squares to imitate tile 
and painted. 

A notable feature of the house is the fact 
that upon entering from the well protected 
porch, the open stairs lead directly to rooms 
in the second story. The library is equipped 
with a large bay, is entered through a wide 
opening; in a similar manner is the dining 
room entrance finished. 

A large coat closet is conveniently situated 
by the stairs. The entrance to the cellar from 
the kitchen is direct. The front door is 
accessible without the to-be-avoided feature 
of passing through the dining room. A rear 
porch to the kitchen is provided, which, if 
desired, could economically be enlarged into 
a shed kitchen. The second story contains 
three large bedrooms provided with ample 
closet room. All rooms are in direct access to 
the hall, stairway dnd large, fully equipped 
bathroom. The deck or balcony over the 
porch will prove a valuable adjunct, giving a 
pleasant summer evening retreat and an oppor- 
tunity for the flower loving occupant to gratify 
her fancy. 


Wuen Breap or Cake is burned on the 
bottom, remove with a coarse grater.—C. E. C. 
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Apartment Living 

Who has found an apartment at a moderate 
low price in” which the bédrooms are well 
lighted and of reasonable size? Owners like 
to have a- sizable dining room and parlor to 
offer tenants, or a fine hall, and the space 
comes out of the bedroom, where the sacrifice 
is a greater menace to health. Sunlight, the 
great germicide, is indispensable to a healthful 
sleeping room. 

The room pictured in Goop HousEKEEPING 
for November, 1902, crowded with bric-a-brac, 
would be almost an impossibility in a flat. 
Apartment life discourages crazy collections of 
dust gathering and useless things. 

What is the real difference between an apart- 
ment and a flat? The brightest and most 
complete definitions will be welcomed by the 
Editor—and ‘paid for. 

One of the objections to apartment living is 
the frequent exposure of a family or numerous 
families to unsanitary conditions arising from 
an apartment not their own, but under the 
same. roof. The annual or occcasional inspec- 
tion of the plumbing is not enough to induce 
healthful conditions, and landlords are some- 
times too slow to act. Choose your home in 
a house which is well ventilated throughout. 


AS THE CALLERS LEAVE THE FLAT, MAKING 
ROOM, MAMMA _ DIRECTS WILLIE TO LET 
GRANDPA DOWN INTO THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
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A BUSY MORNING 


A Cooking School Lesson 


The menu of a luncheon recently prepared 


at the New England School of Cookery 
consisted of salmon loaf with Hollandaise 
sauce, stuffed egg plant, entire wheat popovers, 
and apricot shortcake with apricot sauce. 

“The salmon loaf,’ said the teacher, “is an 
excellent recipe for serving a can of salmon 
more appetizingly than by merely turning it 
out, or you may utilize in this way a left-over 
of cold boiled salmon. First of all make what 
the cook calls a panade, which is the French 
name for boiled bread and milk. Rub a slice 
of stale bread on a grater till it is finely 
crumbled. Bread two days old will be just 
right. Put it in a double boiler with one cup 
of milk and steam till you have a smooth 
paste. While it is cooking pick over one can 
of salmon, taking out every morsel of skin and 
bone, then rub the salmon into shreds with a 
slitted wooden spoon. To the panade add half 
a cup of cream, half a teaspoon of salt, a dash 
of cayenne and the shredded salmon. Mix well 
and add three eggs beaten very light. Whip 
for a few minutes and pour in a buttered mold. 
Set the mold into a pan of hot water and allow 
it to bake till firm in a moderate oven.” 

The Hollandaise sauce which accompanies 
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the salmon is made after the following recipe: 


Cream half a cup of butter and add the 
yolks of two eggs one at a time, beating i! 
thoroughly, then one-third of a cup of boiling 
water. Cook over a double boiler till it 
thickens to the consistency of a custard. Th: 
seasoning, which consists of one-fourth of a 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of cayenne and one 
tablespoon of lemon juice, is added just before 
the boiler is lifted from the fire. 


“This sauce,” explained the teacher, “is 
made after the same method as a mayonnaise, 
adding the fat of the butter to the fat of the 
egg yolks. This mingling of fats has to be 
done at a low temperature and with constant 
stirring, else the sauce would not be smooth 
Again, the greatest care has to be taken in 
lifting the sauce from the boiler at just -the 
right moment. If it is left over the hot water 
or even standing in the heated saucepan one 
second after it has thickened, the eggs will 
curdle. This recipe gives a thin Hollandaise 
sauce, the kind which is generally poured over 
a steak or a baked or boiled fish. When it is 
desired as an accompaniment to asparagus 0: 
a vegetable of any kind, add one or two more 
egg yolks to make a sauce about the thickness 
of a mayonnaise.” 

The stuffed egg plant proved a savory 
entree. The egg plant was cooked whole with 
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its skin on in boiling salted water for fifteen 
minutes. Then it was taken from the water, 
a slice was cut from the top and the pulp 
removed with a spoon. This pulp was chopped 
fine, mixed with one cup of soft bread crumbs, 
half a tablespoon of chopped onion which had 
been browned in two tablespoons of butter, 
and a seasoning of salt and pepper. The 
mixture was cooked for five minutes and 
enriched by one beaten egg stirred into it. 
The egg plant was refilled with this forcemeat, 
covered with browned, buttered crumbs and 
baked twenty-five minutes in a hot oven. 
The popovers are easily made and prove an 
excellent hot bread for breakfast or luncheon. 
The recipe used was as follows: * Sift together 
two-thirds of a cup of entire wheat flour, one- 
third of a cup of white flour and one-fourth 
of a teaspoon of salt. To this gradually add 
seven-eighths of a cup of milk, stirring rapidly 
to smooth the batter, then put in one well 
beaten egg and beat again till very light. 
Pour into hot greased iron gem pans and bake 
in a hot oven for thirty to thirty-five minutes. 
The apricot shortcake makes an excellent 
midwinter dessert when fresh fruit is limited 
in quantity. The apricots were a delicious 
canned variety which had largely retained 
their fresh flavor. Before the mixing of the 
shortcake was attended to the apricots were 
cut in fine pieces, the juice was drained away 
from them and they were set on the shelf over 
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one-fourth of an inch thick and cut into 
squares. Brush half the squares with melted 
butter and lay one on top of the other, then 
put them to bake in a hot oven. When baked 
they quickly separate, ready to put the fruit 
between. 


Cutting in squares is a more economical 
plan than in rounds, as it-uses up every morsel 
of the dough. When baked spread between 
the layers and on top the cut apricots and 
ornament with roses of meringue squeezed 
through a pastry bag. Set this in the oven 
for a minute to brown very delicately. 

The delicious sweet sauce which accompanies 
this shortcake was made from the juice 
drained from the apricots. To one cup of the 
juice was added one tablespoon of corn- 
starch wet in one tablespoon of water boiled 
for five minutes. Just before it was taken 
from the fire one tablespoon of lemon juice 
and one tablespoon of butter were added. 


A Good Welsh Rabbit 


A Man’s Way of Making It, as Reported 
Verbatim 


Possibly the above title should read “‘A Good 
Buck,” for, as I understand it, the addition of 
an egg to a rabbit changes it into a “buck,” 
and the further addition of an egg on top gives 
the more high sounding title of a “golden 
buck.” No matter what the name is, my ex- 


THE APRICOT SHORTCAKE MADE AT THE COOKING SCHOOL 


the stove to warm slightly. The shortcake 
was made after this recipe: 


Sift one cup of flour with four teaspoons of 
baking powder, half a teaspoon of salt and 
two teaspoons of sugar. Into this work four 
tablespoons of butter, mix with three-fourths 
of a cup of milk and stir till you have a fine, 
light dough. Toss on a floured board, roll 


perience leads me always to add an egg to a 
rabbit. It overcomes a good many of the 
troubles incident to not using the right kind of 
cheese and to mistakes in the process of 
cooking. 

Nearly every authority says something about 
rubbing the cheese between the fingers, when 
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buying for a rabbit, but I can never remember 
just what kind to get, except that I do not 
want it too old nor too fresh, and I believe 
I always remember to ask for “full cream.” 
Some of my friends ask the grocer for “cheese 
good for a rabbit,’ but ninety-nine times out 
of one hundred he doesn’t know anything 
about it. 

I used to put the butter in the pan first and 
then heat it, following this with the cheese, 
the ale or beer and so on. Sometimes I 
succeeded, but equally often the after effect 
suggested “remorse” instead of “rabbit.” A 
few years ago I changed the routine, and one 
reason for this was the emphasizing to me of 
what I had always known, namely, that the 
cooking of butter for any length of time 
destroys its aroma, and a rabbit, like every- 
thing else, depends upon the bringing together 
of the elements so that their best character- 
istics may be blended in one appetizing whole. 

THE PRELIMINARIES 

It may seem fussy, but the first thing I make 
sure of after getting the cheese is that the 
lamp is filled with alcohol. I have too often 
taken this for granted. I grate the cheese, 
two pounds of it for five or six people; this 
is the only proper way to fix the cheese, for it 
insures an evenly smooth melting. When it is 
broken or cut there are very apt to be some 
lumps to melt, which takes up time and often 
necessitates a longer cooking than is best. In 
a teacup I put one teaspoonful of mustard and 
one-half teaspoonful of paprika (sweet or 
Hungarian pepper). I am sure that paprika 
aids in the digestion of the rabbit; it also 
improves the flavor. Two eggs, a beater and 
bowl form another part of my preparations. 
Of course there is a bottle of ale (or beer 
will do about as well); this is better if not 
cold. I believe ale or beer are of use only as 
a vehicle to aid in the melting of the cheese, 
to a very small degree affecting the flavor of 
the rabbit; and further, that whether the 
alcohol be put in first or later, the heat de- 
veloped during the cooking evaporates it. I 
always like to have everything thus prepared 
in advance, for a rabbit suggests hospitality 
and I do not like to have to leave my friends 
to make preparations which might have been 
previously attended to. 

THE PROCESS 

A few minutes before beginning, I heat up 
a little water in the kettle on the stove, which 
saves delay at the table. When boiling I put 
about one and one-half cupfuls in the bottom 


pan of the chafing-dish, and the alcohol lamp 
soon has this merrily boiling. In the upper 
pan I put not quite one-third of the bottle o' 
ale, or beer, and the balance of the one-third, 
about two tablespoonfuls, into the cup con- 
taining the mustard and pepper. I take the 
opportunity, while the beer in the pan is heat- 
ing, to mix up the condiments in the cup so 
they will be smooth, and so soon as the beer 
has reached a boiling heat I stir in the cheese 
Constant stirring is absolutely necessary dur- 
ing the whole process. When the cheese i: 
melted smooth, stir in the pepper and mustard 
from the cup. 

It may sound rather homely, but I always 
depend upon smell to tell whether the rabbit 
is properly seasoned, and I do not hesitate to 
add a little more paprika if I think this will 
improve the taste. Sometimes a trace of 
Worcester sauce or catsup is needed to give the 
proper “bouquet.” When the rabbit is all 
cooked, add a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, and when this is melted, add two eggs, 
beaten lightly. 

I find there is always someone glad to help 
in the operation, so I have that one beat the 
eggs while I am stirring the cheese. The 
butter and eggs should be put in as nearly as 
possible at the end and right after each other, 
and just as soon as the eggs are well stirred in 
the light should be turned off, as the rabbit is 
ready and the eggs should not be cooked for 
any length of time. It is simply wonderful 
how a rabbit that often shows signs of string- 
iness, will lighten up after the addition of the 
egg. 

For serving, some like crackers, but I prefer 
toast. The toast I prepare in advance while 
the kettle is heating, and I leave it where it 
will keep warm, having it brought to the 
chafing-dish together with hot plates, just as 
I am ready to serve. I like to take a piece of 
toast on the chafing-dish fork and plunge it 
right into the rabbit, spooning a little of the 
rabbit on the toast after it is on the plate. 

I will practically guarantee a_ successful 
rabbit to anyone who will carefully follow 
the preceding instructions, and not only that, 
but it will seldom produce unfavorable after 
effects. 

Did someone ask what becomes of the two- 
thirds bottle of ale that is left? I throw it 
away, because I object to alcoholic liquors of 
any kind as a beverage. I know that the 
usual concomitant of a good rabbit is supposed 
to be a glass of ale, but I think any aerated 
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the salt may be drawn out and fall to the bot- 


mp water is just as tasty and an equally pleasant 
per companion for the rabbit when it is out of tom of the pan. This applies particularly to 
of sight. mackerel and codfish, which may be purchased 
ird, A MILK RABBIT whole with the skin on. The best form in 
on- While I always use ale or beer, principally which to buy codfish, however, is packed in 
the because it is more convenient, I have eaten boxes, denuded of bones and skin. It costs 
‘at- fully as good rabbits made with milk, that is, more than the entire fish does, but it is of 
so so far as the taste is concerned, but I do not much better flavor, more tender, whiter, and 
eer believe they are so digestible as those made it will keep moist for any length of time if 
ase with ale or beer. To those who prefer to use wrapped in paraffine paper and packed tightly 
ur- milk, I can recommend the following as an_ in its box. When used in small quantities it 
is exceedingly good recipe: may be purchased in a ten-cent package, 
ard Grate one pound of cheese, add half a wrapped in paraffine paper and stored in a 
cupful of cream or milk, one teaspoon of tightly closed glass can. Salt halibut, salmon, 
ays mustard, one-half teaspoonful of salt and a herrings and finnan haddie should be stored in 
bit pinch of cayenne. Stir these in a chafing-dish Ld 
until the cheese melts. Then add a table- Gry Place; mackerel may be Kkep 
to spoonful of butter and two eggs beaten light. wooden pail and covered with brine. 
vill directions A multitude of recipes may be offered for 
addition of the butter and two eggs as a : 

all To those who either have not, or do not it 
e care to use, a chafing-dish, a double boiler on ‘“ ich Rave gained the honor Oo! being calle 
™ the kitchen stove is just as serviceable so far the New England Sunday weet! breakfast 
=i as the production of a rabbit as an article of dish. -Cut up the codfish with a scissors into 
~ food is concerned. Personally I prefer the small pieces and wash through cold water. 
rel chafing-dish in the midst of a party of genial Pare potatoes and cut into small cubes. 
“he friends. Measure one and one-half cups of codfish to 
a three cups of potatoes, put in a saucepan and 
oa Salt Fish Variati cover with boiling water. Cook till the pota- 
| . ait His ariations toes are soft, drain thoroughly, then mash till 
is Many savory dishes for breakfast, luncheon 0 lumps are left. Add one tablespoon of 
a and occasionally even a dinner, may be pre- butter, a dash of white pepper and one well 
ful pared from salt fish, which is both inexpensive beaten egg. Whip with a fork till the mixture 
1g- and easily cooked. The staple varieties of salt is perfectly light, then take up by spoonfuls 
the 
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FISHBALLS IN THE DOUGH STAGE. CONES, BALLS AND FISHES 

1 

of fish are codfish, finnan haddie, salt mackerel, and drop into boiling fat. Allow six fishballs 
he salmon and halibut. A few general principles in the frying basket at once; if there were 
ed apply to several of them. They require soaking more the fat would become chilled. Drain 
ed over night in cold water, skin side up, that on brown paper. er 
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Occasionally one may wish to prepare the 
fish and potato mixture for breakfast next 
morning. Simply put it away in a bowl over 
night and in the morning mold into any shape 
desired: cones, balls, small flattened cakes or 
little fish. For this last shape make a slightly 
flattened oval, pointed more at one end than 
the other. At the small end put on a clearly 
divided tail of the fishball mixture and with a 
blunt knife shape a mouth. Put in the blos- 
som end of a clove for the eye. 

Creamed codfish is a highly satisfactory dish. 
For this the fish should be set to freshen in 
cold water twenty-four hours before using. 
Drain and pick in small flakes. In a double 
boiler prepare one cup of thin white sauce, add 
the fish, let it cook five minutes. Put in one 
well beaten egg before sending to the table 
and garnish with slices of hard-boiled egg. If 
you wish a perfectly delectable dish, use cream 


7~4nstead of milk for the white sauce. 


Codfish Fritters 


Cut the codfish into strips about the size of 
a finger, freshen by soaking over night in cold 
water, in the morning dry between towels. 
Dip each piece in fritter batter and fry del- 
icately brown in hot fat. 


Codfish and Potato Omelet 


Make a potato and fish mixture exactly as 
if for fishballs, but leave out the egg. Try out 
some salt pork in a spider and in the dripping 
put the fish and potato to cook. When well 
browned fold in omelet fashion and turn out 
on a hot platter. 

Toasted Codfish 


Cut the fish in thin strips and freshen it. 
Dry, put between the wires of a broiler and 
toast till delicately brown. Lay on a hot 
platter and spread well with butter. 


Codfish with Vegetables 


Freshen codfish and cut it in chops about 
three by six inches in size. Put into hot water 
and set on the stove where it will barely sim- 
mer. Boiling hardens the fiber of fish as it 
does of meat. When the fish is perfectlv 
tender, drain, pour over it a butter sauce and 
serve for dinner with mashed potatoes, beet 
pickles and boiled carrots. 


Salt Codfish Chowder 


Wash one pint of salt codfish breken into 
flakes and put to soak over night. Cut half 
a pound of salt pork into dice, fry crisp and 
brown, and in the fat fry two onions chopped 
into fine dice. Put in the soup pot a layer of 
flaked fish and a layer of thinly sliced raw 
potatoes. Sprinkle with onion, fried pork, 
add a dash of flour and pepper. Cover with 
a layer of split crackers. Continue in this 
order till the fish and one quart of sliced 
potatoes, have been used. Over this pour two 
quarts of milk and allow the chowder to sim- 
mer very gently for one hour. 
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Baked Finnan Haddie 
Put a haddie in a spider, pour over it half « 
cup of milk and half a cup of water and pu 
at the back of the range, where it will hea: 
slowly. Let it stand for half an hour, jus 
barely reaching the simmering point, pour o! 
the liquid, spread with butter and bake twenty 
five minutes in a hot oven. 

Broiled Finnan Haddie 

Put a haddie between the greased wires o: 
a broiler and brown on both sides. Put in « 
pan, cover with hot water, allow it to stand 
ten minutes, then drain and put on a platter 
Spread with butter and dust with pepper. 
Broiled Salt Salmon or Halibut 

If very salt freshen for an hour or two in 
cold ‘water; if merely smoked and slightly 
salted, wash and cut in small pieces about an 
inch thick. Season well with pepper and salt. 
wrap each slice in tough paper well buttered. 
Twist the ends so the fish is inside a paper bag. 
Put in a broiler and move over a clear coa! 
fire for about eight minutes. Take the fish 
from the paper cases and pour over it a good 
egg sauce. 

Salt halibut and salmon may be soaked and 
flaked like codfish and cooked in a cream 
sauce or fried fritter fashion. The salmon is 
delicious, lightly freshened and flaked, as a 
garnish to a potato or vegetable salad. 


To Keep Honey, either extracted or comb, 
put it where it is dry and warm, even hot. 
It will not hurt it to be in a temperature of 
even 100 degrees. If extracted honey is not 
thick enough, tie a thin cloth over the top 
of the vessel, and keep where it is not only 
warm, but airy, and it will become much 
thicker. Many housekeepers put honey in the 
cellar, but that is about the worst place pos- 
sible, as honey readily attracts moisture.—Mae. 


OraNGE Baskets for serving fruit salad, 
gelatine, ices, etc, cannot always be made 
directly before dinner, yet, if left standing long, 
they become dry and hard and shrivel. To pre- 
vent this put them in a shallow pan and cover 
with cold water until the time comes for using 
them. They will keep in this way many hours. 
Dry thoroughly with clean, soft linen before 
filling with the mixture.—D. A. W. 


Marte Cream Frostinc—Half a cup of 
granulated sugar, one-half cup of grated maple 
sugar, one tablespoon of butter, three table- 
spoons of milk. Let the above mixture come 
to a boil, remove from the fire, stir until 
slightly thickened, and spread at once on the 
cake.—F. E. N. 
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NOODLES IN ROCESS OF MAKING 


Noodles 


Noodles are an excellent accompaniment to 
soup and very easily made. Beat one egg 
slightly, add half a teaspoon of salt, then work 
in as much flour as the wetting will take up. 
Knead it well, toss on a floured board and 
roll out as thin as a sheet of paper. Cover 
with a towel and set aside for twenty minutes. 
Cut into fancy shapes with French vegetable 
cutters. There may be diamonds, hearts, 
clover leaves or circles. The sheet may be 
shredded finely with a sharp vegetable knife 
or rolled like a jelly roll and cut into the 
finest shavings. Set aside to dry and use 
when required, cooking the noodles for twenty 
minutes before they are needed in boiling 
salted water. Drain and add to the soup just 
before sending to the table. Noodles may also 
be cooked in stock, seasoned and served as a 
side dish. 


Whole Wheat Flour Again 
By Etta M. Price 


I am always glad to speak a word for whole 


wheat flour. We use it in our home a great 
deal, and all prefer it to the white flour for 
bread, in comparison with which, for this 
purpose, it is very much superior, in my 
experience. 

Bread made of the whole wheat flour may 
look as nice and be as light and soft as the 
white bread, if made and baked properly, and 
it has a much sweeter, better flavor. Follow- 
ing is my way for making whole wheat bread, 
and if carefully followed it will insure success: 
Proportion your yeast and water as for any 
light bread. Place in a suitable sized vessel 
to stir, add salf and a small piece of fresh 


AND THE IMPLEMENTS THEREFOR 


lard or butter. Have sifted and ready a pan 
of the whole wheat flour, also a pan of white 
flour. Now add to your mixture two double 
handfuls of the whole wheat and one of the 
white flour, and stir the batter; continue 
adding flour so, and stirring, until your dough 
is stiff enough to finish kneading with the 
hands. Or in other words, use two-thirds 
whole wheat flour and one-third white. 

A little of the white flour makes the bread 
lighter. 

Do not mix too stiff or the bread will be 
dry. 

Let rise over night, work down early next 
morning, let it get light again, then mold into 
pans, and when light, bake in a rather hot oven 
until well done. 

Do not make the loaves very large, and bake 
in separate pans. 

Do not cut while hot. 


Wuen MILK, or indeed anything except 
sugar syrup, scorches on a clay or enameled 
cooking vessel, do not scrape the utensil to 
remove the scorched food, but instead fill with 
cold water, drop in a generous lump of wash- 
ing soda, let boil up and set away for twelve 
hours, and you will find no trouble in washing. 
The soda water, which must be very strong, 
will have caused the burned-on food to peel 
off.—F. E. P. 


DiscoLorep tea and coffee pots and pans that 
are not too badly discolored, should be filled 
with soft water and have thrown into them 
‘wo or three spoonfuls of wood ashes, letting 
the water come just to the boiling point.— 
Annie Bruce, 
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Cake in a Gas Oven 
By Mrs H. Martin 


The use of too much gas is the rock which 
‘causes disaster to the novice. Too strong heat 
will burn the bottom and edges of a cake in 
any oven. In a gas range, all cakes are baked 
on a grate that is raised about two inches 
from the floor of the oven. Experience teaches 
that with the best makes of gas ranges, a 
cake needs to bake just about the same length 
of time as in a range heated by coal or wood; 
but pastry, cake, bread and biscuits can be 
baked more evenly in the oven of a gas range 
than in any other. The burners may be closed 
during the last few minutes of baking, enough 
heat being retained to complete the cooking. A 
large pan of water may be set in the oven 
and the door closed after baking. It will be 
hot enough to heat the water so that a 
minute or two over a burner on top of the 
range will bring it to the boiling point. Such 
little economies and turning off the burner 
as soon as through cooking, will keep the gas 
bill gratifyingly low. 


A Gas Stove Convenience 


By Linpa Hutt LARNepD 


I have overcome one of the greatest objec- 
tions to the gas stove as a “steady comfort.” 
At first it seemed impossible to warm the 
dishes or to keep them hot while waiting for 
the family gathering. There is occasionally a 
delinquent in the best managed households. 
Then, there are always certain things that one 
wants to push back, and with most stoves 
pushing back means pushing off. So we had 
our stove moved out a foot from the wall and 
a shelf covered with sheet iron put in between, 
completely filling the space and level with the 
top of stove. We then bought a sheet iron 
oven, which, when used as a plate warmer or 
food preserver, was placed one half on the back 
burner and the other half on the shelf. This 
can be pushed entirely back when hot, thus 
leaving all the burners free. It retains the 
stored-up heat long enough for ordinary use. 
We also found it most convenient and econo- 
mical as an oven for baking bread or potatoes 
or cake or anything not requiring roasting heat, 
and it can even be made hot enough for a 
joint. Our stove with this arrangement is 
particularly convenient, for we have two 
broilers, one under the regular oven and the 


other a small one at the side. This smaller one, 
which takes very little gas, we use for chops 
and steaks. So our resources are complete to 
meet the demands of the biggest dinner party. 
It is all in knowing how, and to those who 
“know how” such a gas stove is invaluable as « 
saver of time and temper, as well as money. 


A Real Help 


An invaluable help to gas stove cooking is 
a book of asbestos paper, which can be ob 
tained at a small price in any kitchen 
furnisher’s shop. There are ten to twenty 
sheets riveted together, so they can be easily 
torn apart, and they prove a ready aid when 
cake or some other dish is beginning to burn. 
To use a sheet tear it off and lay it on th 
grating immediately over the cake, should it 
burn on top, or underneath if the heat is too 
intense there. The paper is so stiff that i 
will bend slightly hood shaped over any dish 
you are trying to shield from overbaking. 


To Make Darnty Biscutt, the kind that the 
“lords of creation” will insist on having re- 
peated, take one generous pint of flour, add two 
teaspoonfuls of good baking powder, and a full 
teaspoon lard mixed in the flour dry, a bit of 
salt, and sweet milk sufficient to make a soft 
dough, which should be mixed with a knife or 
spoon, thereby insuring softness. Have the 
baking pan with lard in it where it will be 
warm, and especially have the oven hot when 
you put the biscuit in, for that is the critical 
moment, as no amount of coaxing afterward 
will cause the biscuit to rise. It is more 
attractive to cut them small, and turn them 
over in the greased pan, as the bit of lard aids 
in browning the crust. This is a_ simple 
process, and by careful observance of details, 
soon becomes a valued art in the family 
cooking. 


A Corsace Bouguert of violets may be worn 
several times if a little thin cotton batting 
which has been dipped in salt water is wrapped 
around the stem each time before the tinfoil 
is wound about it. When not in use, remove 
the foil and batting and put the stems in a 
glass of water which is slightly salted. They 
should be kept in a cool room with tissue 
paper twisted over to exclude the air—Mrs 
William H. Martin. 
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Menus for February 


From Actual Experience 


By A HousEKEEPER 


These bills of fare were followed by an 
experienced and scientific housekeeper who 
itilized left-over material and considered 
nutritive values as well as the palatableness 
of the food. Simpler living may be planned 
by cutting down these menus to fit individual 
needs. 


Sunpay, Fes 1 Tuurspay, Fes 5 


Breakfast Breakfast 
Grape fruit Cereal f Cevesi 


Fried oysters with bacon 
Corn bread Coffee 


Dinner Di 
Consomme_ Dinner biscuit inner 
Bouillon 


Chicken pie 
Boiled potatoes Roast veal chops 

Currant jelly Rice croquettes 
Lettuce Graham bread|Lettuce Bread _ Apple pie 
Olives Orange sponge Cheese Coffee 

Coffee Supper 

upper Cold lamb Creamed potato 

Curried in chafing- Rolls Cake 
ish Gingerbread 


Buttered toast Preserved cherries Tea 


Marshmallow cake 
Lemon tarts Cocoa 
Monpay, Fes 2 Breakfast 
Breakfast Oranges Oatmeal 
ples — Minced lamb on toast 
Chicken pie Graham gems Coffee 
Corn bread Coffee 
Dinner Tomato sou 
Chicken soup Crackers) Baked halibut, Hollandaise 
Broiled beefsteak sauce 
Potato puff Celery French fried potatoes 
Pickled pears Bread nets Bread 
Sliced oranges and Cucumber pickles 
ananas 
Costes Coffee Squash pie Coffee 
Supper Supper 
halibut Potato salad Rolls 
Escalloped potatoes Waffles with maple syrup 
Rolle ‘ake Chocolate 
Saturpay, Fes 7 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Fried halibut 
Baked potatoes 
Graham gems 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 


Fripay, Fes 6 


Preserved plums 
Tuespay, Fes 3 
Breakfast 
Bananas Oatmeal 
Fried bacon and eggs 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast lamb, mint sauce 
Mashed potatoes _ Squash Celery 
Grape jelly Bread Pot roast of beef 

Assorted nuts Raisins Ss 
Spiced curran 
Crackers Cheese Coffee 
Coffee 
Supper 
Preserved cherries Tomato jelly salad 
Tea French rolls 
Chocolate cake 
Prunes Tea 


Sunpay, Fes 8 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Broiled lamb chops 
Fried potatoes oast 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Potato croquettes Dinner 
Spinach Bread Consomme Crackers 
Fig pudding, hard sauce} Roast turkey Celery 
Coffee Mashed potato Parsnips 
Supper Grape jelly _ Bread 
Snow omelet Prune puff with cream 
Dipped toast Cream cake Wafers Cider 
Preserved plums Cocoa Salted almonds 


Wepnespay, Fes 4 
Breakfast 
Oranges Cereal 
codfish 

yonnaise potato 
Muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Bean sou Croutons 
Cold lamb 


Supper 
Toasted cheese sandwiches 
Cold beef chips 
Chocolate cake 
Fried scallops 
Creamed potatoes 
uns Coffee 
Orange marmalade Tea 
Monpay, Fes 9 
Breakfast 
- Grapes Cereal 
Bacon with scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Green pea soup 
Cold roast beef 
Spaghetti with tomato 
Fried parsnips 
Red cabbage pickle Bread 
ince pie Coffee 


Supper 
Cold turkey Rolls 
Chocolate cake Cookies 
Preserved apricots Tea 
Tuespay, Fes 10 
Breakfast 
Oranges Oatmeal 
Cheese omelet 
Fried potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
Dinner 
Mock bisque soup 
Croutons 
Creamed turkey 
Baked potatoes Onions 
Celery Rye bread 
Coffee custard 
Ladyfingers Cider 


Supper 
Beef hash Rye bread 
Apricots Chocolate cake 
Tea 
Wepnespay, Fes 11 
Breakfast 
Grapes Cereal 
Fried codfish steaks 
Hashed potato 
Corn muffins Piccalilli 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Turkey soup 
Lamb chops breaded, with 
tomato sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Mashed turnips Bread 
Rice pudding Coffee 
Supper 
Tomato and lettuce salad 
olls Almond cake 
Preserved peaches Cocoa 
Taurspay, Fes 12 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Minced turkey on _ toast 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Fried hominy, maple syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Black bean soup Croutons 
Fried ham and eggs 
Steamed rice 
Cabbage salad Bread 
Chocolate puddin 
Jafers Coffee 


Supper 
Creamed sweetbreads 
Saratoga chips _ Rolls 
Imond cake 
Preserved raspberries Tea 
Fripay, Fes 13 
Breakfast 
Baked apples with cream 
Hamburg steak 
Baked_ potatoes 
Rice muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled lake trout 
Macaroni with tomato 
Spinach Pickles Bread 


Apricot pie Coffee 


ipper 

Clam soup Dried beef 
Toast Rolls 
Almond cake 

Raspberries Tea 
Saturpay, Fes 14 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Broiled lamb chops 
Baked potatoes 
Rice muffins Griddlecakes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Fricassee of chicken 
Boiled potatoes 
Mashed turnips 
Apple jelly Bread 
Washington pie Coffee 
Supper 
Cheese and nut salad 
uns Gingerbread 
Caramel cake 
Sunpay, Fes 15 
Breakfast 

rapes Cereal 
Fried scallops 
Creamed potatoes 
Buns Coffee 
Dinner 
Tip roast of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Yorkshire pudding 
Baked tomato 
Pickled peaches 
Fruit sherbet 
Coffee 
Supper 
Jellied chicken Rolls 
Olives Washington pie 
Chocolate 
Monpay, Fes 16 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Creamed dried beef 
Fried potatoes Toast 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 

Chicken soup Crackers 
Cold roast beef 
Baked potatoes 

Corn fritters Bread 

Apple pie Cheese Coffee 


Bread 
Macaroons 


Supper 
Jellied chicken Rolls 
Waffles, maple syrup 
Cocoa 
Tuespay, Fes 17 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Bacon and scrambled eggs 
Bread Waffles 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Pea sou Croutons 
Broiled lamb chops 
Mashed potatoes Parsnips 
jelly Bread 
liced bananas 
Graham wafers Cheese 
Coffee 
Supper 
Cold roast beef 
Dipped toast 
Preserved cherries 
Caramel cake Tea 
Wepnespay, Fes 18 
Breakfast 
pes Oatmeal 
Fried smelts Tartar sauce 
Princess potato 
Corn bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Potato soup Crackers 
Roasted veal chops 
Baked spaghetti with 
cheese 
Lettuce Bread 
Tapioca apple pudding 
offee 
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Supper 
Beet hash 
Sally lunns Cookies 
White fruit cake 
Shaker apple sauce Tea 
Tuurspay, Fes 19 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Fried tripe 
Hashed potatoes 
Corn bread Baptist cakes 
Maple syrup Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast lamb 
Riced potatoes 
Currant jelly 
Huckleberry pie 
Supper 
Eggs dropped in milk 
Buttered toast Cookies 
Cake Preserved tomatocs 
Cocoa 
Fripay, Fes 20 
Breakfast 
Bananas Cereal 
Lamb saute 
potatoes 
Vhole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato sou Crackers 
Baked stuffed haddock, 
Hollandaise sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Cabbage salad Bread 
Ladyfingers with whipped 


Peas 
Rolls 
Coffe 


bP 
Oyster pates Rolls 
Cake 
Preserved peaches Tea 
Saturpay, Fes 21 
Breakfast 
Oranges Cereal 
Lamb croquettes 
Baked potatoes 
Muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Lamb broth Crackers 
Broiled beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans Bread 
Spiced on. Plum tarts 
‘offee 
Supper 
Indian meal souffle 
Crackers 
Pound cake 
Preserved tomatoes 
Sunpay, Fes 22 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Lamb croquettes 
Potato cakes Popovers 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Bouillon Crackers 
Celery Roast turkey 
Mashed potatoes 
Boiled squash 
Cranberry jelly Bread 
Frozen puddi 
Sponge 


upper 
Beet Rolls 
Marguerites 
Preserved cherries Cake 
‘ocoa 
Monpay, Fes 23 


Rolls 


Tea 


Fried potatoes 
T 


Fried ergs 
Doughnuts 
Coffee 
Set Dinner 
Split pea soup routons 
Cold turkey 

Baked potatoes 

Mashed turnips 
Squash pie 


oast 


Brea 
Coffee 


Dutch cheese} 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Supper 
Cream toast 
Pound cake Cookies 
Preserved peaches Cocoa 
Tuespay, Fes 24 
Breakfast 
| Oranges 
Ham omelet 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Graham muffins 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 
| Roast sparerib of pork 
Mashed potatoes 
Boiled onions 
Apple sauce Bread 
Pickles Canton ginger 
Crackers Cheese 
— 
upper 
Cold _ turkey 
Pound cake | 
Preserved cherries 
Wepnespay, Fes 25 
Breakfast 
Baked ples Cereal 
codfish and 
potato 
Graham muffins 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 
Braised beef 
Boiled potatoes Spinach 


Rolls 
Cookies 
Tea 


rea 
Dutch apple cake with 
cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Stewed oysters Toast 
Orange cake 
Preserved plums Tea 
Tuurspay, Fes 26 
Breakfast 
Oranges Oatmeal 
Potato casserole 
Muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Turkey soup Crackers 
Broiled lamb chops 
Baked potatoes Lettuce 
Compote of rice 
‘offee 
Supper 
Cheese fondu 
Cinnamon rolls 
Orange cake 
Prune jelly Tea 
Fripay, Fes 27 
Breakfast 
Grapes Cereal 
Beef hash Boiled eggs 
Dipped toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Celery sou 
Boiled codfish, ees sauce 
Boiled potatoes Lettuce 
Brea Chowchow 
Entire wheat pudding, 
wine sauce 
— 
upper 
Dr fed be ef 
Iscalloped potato 
Orange cake 
Preserved pineapple 
Saturpay, Fes 28 
App ples 
Sausages ashed 
Corn muffins 
Dinner 
Fish bisque Crackers 
Boiled corned beef 
Potatoes Beets 
Turnips Cah 
Pread Tickle 
Apple tarts Coffee 
Supper 
T:aked beans Brown bread 
Marble cake 
Preserved plums 


Crackers 


Rolls 
Tea 


tatoes 
offee 


Tea 


A Meat Tea 
ae 


A nice little novelty for winter evenings 
for young Mr and Mrs, or bachelor girls, 
spaghetti cooked Papanti fashion. A few o! | 
Boston families, to whom Papanti taught tl 
simple secret, have spaghetti served at lunc 
once a week as regularly as they have bake. 
beans on Saturday. Physicians place it hig’: 
on the list as a food, and with its proper sauc 
it is a meal by itself. It is easy to prepar 
but when prepared as a jollification at one « 
those functions where there are as many cook 
as guests, it gathers them in the kitchen, f 
it is one of the few things that cannot bh 
cooked in a chafing-dish. Impromptu spa 
ghetti is, however, not always at its best. | 
must be thoroughly cooked and can hardly |. 
what the careful cook calls “too done.” 

Buy the smallest caliber spaghetti. Hav: 
ready two or three quarts of boiling water, 
well salted, and put the sticks in, a handful : 
a time, coiling them around in the kettle a, 
the ends soften. One package is enough fo: 
six persons. Boil steadily for an hour, stirring 
from the bottom occasionally. A little goo: 
beef stew or kidney stew prepared beforehand 
is an excellent sauce, added to the al! impor 
tant tomato sauce, which can be made while 
the spaghetti is cooking. Cook a can of toma- 
toes ten minutes, without thinning down if 
stew or gravy is to be added later. Otherwise 
add a cupful of beef extract, with butter, sali 
and cayenne pepper to taste. 

Drain in a colander and serve quickly, lift- 
ing it with two forks. Pour sauce over, ani 
last of all sprinkle thickly with grated chees: 

Never, never cut it. Lift it as politely as 
you can to the mouth and spatter your neigh- 
bor as little as may be. They do say, in 
Bohemia, that the man who spatters widest is 
the best fellow, but whatever happens, never, 
never cut spaghetti. 


IcInc—When the flavoring runs short, or 
grows monotonous, try the plan of beating into 
the whites of two eggs a glass of jelly, just a 
little at a time, and if tart a few spoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, not more than three small 
tablespoonfuls. You will be surprised at the 
novel flavor it will give your cake. The same 
may be used for layers with equally good re- 
sult. A few drops of coloring will add beauty 
to the novelty.—Harriette Allen Walsh. 
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Southern Cooking 
By Dixie 


On coming south I tried at first to do as I 
had always done and as my mother had done 
vefore me—keep a quantity of everything 
cooked up so that I need not bake every day 
such things as cookies, cake, bread and pies, 
but I found that this would not do, as insects, 


_the pest of the southern housewife, spoiled 


many a baking for me. At last I learned to 
cook only enough for each meal at a time. 
Although this was much bother, in the end I 
became used to it. I finally threw all prej- 
udices aside and decided to do in “Rome as 
the Romans do,” that is to cook southern 
dishes in southern style. In many instances 
I found dishes that I had not thought fit to 
eat, that I would not even taste, to be delicious 
and healthy. Greens are extensively used. 
Cabbage sprouts, turnip, radish and young 
beet tops are cooked until they are tender in 
a salt meat liquid to season them, and are very 
palatable. Hot biscuit are served at every 
meal. And right here let me say that it is 
almost impossible for one to bake their own 
bread in the extreme south, as it dries very 
quickly and unless one uses extreme care the 
sponge will sour. So it is better to depend 
on baker's bread for your supply. The south- 
ern housewife uses very little light bread and 
not one in a hundred bakes it herself. Nearly 
all the bread used in the gulf states is made 
in the city of New Orleans. 

The first thing to do on coming here is to 
make the acquaintance of some old “auntie” 
who has cooked for years, and by subtle flat- 
tery persuade her to initiate you into some 
of the mysteries. It has been my very good 
fortune to know just such an auntie—bless her 
heart—anc at least to have tried to have her 
impart to me some of the knowledge of her 
art. 

She was a_ study in black. I think she 
enjoyed my visits to her kitchen; I am sure I 
did. She used to intersperse her cooking les- 
sons with incidents that happened “befo de 
wah.” The recipes she gave were such as 
were used on the table of the well-to-do 
southerner, where everything is served in 
lavish style even now. 

“How do you make that delicious corn bread 
that you sent me the other day?” I as‘zed her. 

“Fust you take eggs.” 


“How many? 


TABLE 


“Wal, if you has plenty you takes plenty. 
If eggs is scarce you does with a few.” 

“Yes, but you tell what would be about the 
right number.” I found it impossible to get 
facts and figures unless I insisted. The recipe, 
translated, is as follows: 
Corn Bread 

Two eggs, well beaten, half a cup of sugar, 
beat again one-half cup of butter, one cup of 
buttermilk, one teaspoonful of soda, one cup 
of white flour and three cups of corn meal, 
bake in an iron skillet well greased, before the 
fireplace or in the oven, but it is best to use 
the fireplace. Let it bake until it is a golden 
brown both top and bottom. When done split 
open and use plenty of fresh dairy butter. It 


will take about twenty minutes to bake the 
bread. 


Rice Custard 


One cup of the best rice cooked until tender 
in salted water. Be sure to wash the rice in 
several waters before you put it on to cook and 
be sure to have the water boiling hot before 
you put it in. Use about four cups of water 
to cook the rice. Three eggs, the whites and 
the yolks beaten separately, butter the size of 
an egg, one quart of sweet fresh milk not 
skimmed. Bake until the milk is creamy but 
not until it separates and is whey. 

Fruit Cake 

One pound of raisins, the best and well 
cleaned, one pound of citron cut fine, one 
pound of currants, ten eggs, one pound of 
butter beaten to a cream, one cup of the best 
molasses and two cups of light brown sugar, 
one tablespoon of cinnamon and one-half of 
cloves and allspice with a grated nutmeg, one 
cup of sour cream, two teaspoons of soda, 
about five cups of flour well sifted. Steam 
four hours and bake one hour. This will 
make three loaves. Frost with a_ frosting 
made of sweet cream and powdered sugar. 
Cream Cheese 

Take sour milk just “turned,” called 
“clabber,” put on the stove and keep there 
only until the whey starts. Put in press or 
bowl and leave until the whey has all dripped 
through. This dainty is to be eaten with 
cream and sugar. 


Fresh Meat—In a small village on the 
banks of the dreamy Susquehanna, there was 
quite a settlement of colored folks. One day 
at the dinner table it was noticed that Sambo, 
a boarder, did not eat meat. The master of 
the hovse asked why. “Boss,” he replied, 
“down home where I came from, we don’t eat 
that kind of meat, we eat fresh meat, sah— 
fresh meat all the year round.” He was asked 
how they kept it fresh all the year. Sambo 
stood with his arms akimbo, with a broad grin 
on his face as he said: “Salt it, sah, salt it. 
Dat’s how we keep it fresh, sah.”"—J. C. Titus. 
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Minnesota [__. 
Cookery 


Favorite Recipes of Minneapolis and 


From Minneapolis 
Apple Porcupine 

Make a syrup by boiling eight minutes one 
and one-half cups of sugar and one and one- 
half cups of water. Wipe, pare and core eight 
apples. Put apples in syrup as soon as pared 
so they won't discolor. Cook until soft, oeca- 
sionally skimming the syrup during cooking. 
Apples cook better covered with the syrup; 
therefore it is better to use a deep saucepan 
and have two cookings. Drain apples from 
syrup; cool, fill cavities with jelly, marmalade 
or preserved fruit, and stick the apples with 
almonds blanched and split in halves length- 
wise. Serve with cream sauce.—Mrs Chester 
Simmons. 


Oyster Cocktail 

Mix together the strained juice of half a 
lemon, one-half teaspoon of vinegar, eight 
drops of tabasco sauce, one-half teaspoon of 
horse-radish and one-half teaspoon of tomato 
catsup. Add eight oysters and let stand five 
minutes. Do not chop large oysters, but use 
blue points or a small oyster. Have glasses 
chilled before filling. Use claret or cocktail 
glasses.—Mrs J. T. Baxter. 


Roasted Pork Tenderloin 


Take two tenderloins and split lengthwise. 
Place two together and fill with dressing made 
of bread, onion, egg, sage and seasoning. Wind 
a string around to keep them together. Season 
on the outside and tack ‘on with toothpicks 
three slices of bacon. Roast as you would any 
other roast, about forty-five minutes. This 
will make a nice cold meat dish sliced—Mrs 


W. A. Chapman. 


Almond Charlotte 


Three-fourths cup fine sugar, one-fourth cup 
butter, whites of three eggs, one cup flour, one 
level teaspoon baking powder, one-fourth cup 
milk; flavor with almond and bake delicately 
in a square layer tin. Whip one pint of cream, 
sweetened and slightly flavored with almond, 
until very stiff. Pile thick on the cake and 
sprinkle thick with almonds, blanched and cut 
into shreds.—Mrs Robert Russell. 


Sauerkraut with Sparcribs (German way) 
Cover the kraut with cold water, add a little 
salt if necessary, and place on to boil fully 
three hours before using it. About one hour 
before it is done, put your spareribs in and 
let them boil until they fall freely from the 
bones. Remove the spareribs, and stir in the 
kraut a grated raw potato from which you have 


St Paul Hostesses 


allowed the water to run. Let it come to a 
boil after this, being careful that it doesn’t 
burn on; remove from stove and serve.—Mrs 
W. A. Chapman. 
An Inexpensive Cake 

One cup black molasses, one-half cup brown 
sugar, one-half cup butter, one cup of hot 
water, one dessertspoon soda, two cups flour, 
one dessertspoon of spices, using ginger or 
not, to your taste. This may be used for pud 
ding, or by adding fruit makes a nice fruit 
cake. Bake in a quick oven.—Mary Miner. 
Apple Surprise 

One egg beaten, two tablespoons of sugar, 
one-half cup of sweet milk, one cup of flour, 
one heaping teaspoon of baking powder. 
Butter a pie tin, in which is placed a layer of 
sliced apples, and pour over them the batter. 
Bake until apples are soft, which should be ii 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. Use any sauce 
preferred—Mrs F. B. Lathrop. 


Sauce for Veal Cutlets 


Two tablespoons of dripping, one-quarter 
cup of flour, one pint of stock or water and 
stock, one teaspoon or more of Worcester- 
shire, two tablespoons of chopped parsley, one- 
half teaspoon of salt, one-eighth teaspoon of 
pepper. Prepare as a brown sauce, pour over 
cutlets and cook at low temperature for one 
hour, or until tender—Mrs B. M. Chadbourn. 


Potato Shells 


Add to a pint of hot mashed potatoes half 
a teaspoon of celery salt, one-fourth of a tea- 
spoon of Hungarian paprika, a tablespoon each 
of butter and cream, and the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs; press firmly into buttered 
shells, unmold carefully, brush the corrugated 
side with beaten yolk, lay om a buttered pan 
and bake brown; garnish with parsley.—Miss 
Helen Miner. . 
Spiced Pineapples 

Five pounds of fruit, pared and sliced. 
Make syrup of three pounds of sugar and one 
pint vinegar; add whole cloves and stick cin- 
namon as for any sweet pickle, and ginzer 
root. Cook the fruit in syrup until it is clear 
and tender.—Mrs James Quirk. 

Baked Turnips 

Pare turnips in small slices one-fourth of an 
inch thick. Put over fire in salted water and 
boil until tender (about twenty minutes), then 
drain and put into pudding dish. Make a 
white sauce (one pint), put tablespoon butter 
and flour stirred to paste, then stir in milk by 
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the cupful until a pint is used. Pour over the 
turnips and cover with cracker crumbs or bread 
crumbs and bake until just browned over top.— 
Mrs O. S. Chapman. 


Fudge 

Two cups of sugar, two squares of choc- 
olate, one-half cup of milk, one teaspoon of 
butter. Boil eight minutes. Stir until it begins 
to thicken, then pour into buttered tins.—Miss 
Adelaide Miner. 


Cocoatines 

Mix two tablespoons of cocoa with enough 
hot milk to make a thin paste, cook until 
thick, add one tablespoon of sugar, spread on 
banquet wafers and place in a hot oven for a 
second. Do not use saltines. Another deli- 
cious way is to add chopped almond meats or 
other nuts to the cocoa or sprinkle on just 
before baking—Mrs Jennie H. Miner. 
Potato Apples 

Two cups of hot riced potato, two table- 
spoons of butter, one-third cup of grated 
cheese, one-half teaspoon of salt, cayenne, 
nutmeg, two tablespoons of thick cream, two 
yolks of eggs. Mix in order given. Heat and 
shape in form of small apples. Roll in flour, 
eggs and crumbs. Brown in deep fat. Insert 
clove or blossom and stem.—Mrs B. M. Chad- 
bourn. 


Chocolate Sauce for Ice Cream 

Put one-half cupful each of sugar and water 
in a saucepan, let boil five minutes. After this 
syrup cools, stir it slowly into four ounces or 
four squares of chocolate previously melted. 
Add one-half teaspoon vanilla. Let it stand 
in a pan of hot water until ready for use, then 
add one-half cupful of cream. It should be the 
consistency of cream.—Nettie C. Moore. 
Spicelettes 

Two cups of brown sugar, two-thirds cup 
of molasses, two-thirds cup of drippings, two- 
thirds cup of buttermilk, two eggs, one tea- 
spoon each of cinnamon, allspice and cloves, 
one cup of chopped raisins, flour to make drop 
batter, one level teaspoon of soda dissolved in 
water. Bake in shallow pan. When cool cut 
into rings, ice with chocolate and garnish with 
blanched almonds.—Mrs Jennie H. Miner. 


Currant Jelly 

Four quarts of currants; wash and cover 
with water, boil half an hour. Strain, meas- 
ure the juice and boil twenty minutes. Add 
two-thirds as much sugar as juice, and then 
boil five minutes. What makes this recipe 
different from most is the thorough cooking in 
the water at first—Mrs S. B. Grimshaw. 


Imitation Loaf Cake 

One cup butter, two cups sugar, two cups 
milk, four and one-half cups flour, two cups 
raisins chopped coarse, two even teaspoons 
soda, four even teaspoons cream tartar or six 
rounding teaspoons baking powder. White of 
one egg beaten stiff and added last. Make two 
loaves. Bake in a slow oven. Nutmeg and 


mace and cinnamon may be added if preferred. 
If frosted will keep good two or three weeks.— 
E. M. Lathrop. 
Butter Sponge Cake 

Two cups sugar, one of butter, six eggs 


_ beaten separately, one-half cup milk, one-half 


cup water, two teaspoons baking powder, three 
cups flour. Mix butter and sugar to a cream. 
Add yolks. Do not beat much. Next milk 
with whites and flour last. Bake in loaf or 
cup cakes.—Nettie C. Moore. 

Orange Ice 


Take grated rind of two oranges, one pound 
sugar, one quart of water. Put into a kettle 
and boil thirty minutes, one tablespoon gela- 
tine soaked in water and put in the above. Let 
all cool and add juice of six oranges, strain 
and freeze slowly.—Mrs H. W. Brzzie. 


Fruit Salad (for twelve) 

Six mellow sour apples, cut into dice. Six 
oranges, pulp separated from inner skin, half a 
pound of blanched almonds cut fine with knife, 
dice cut from candied pineapple. Garnish 
with half walnuts and candied cherries. Serve 
on the inner leaves of crisp head lettuce, with 
a heaping spoonful of mayonnaise dressing, or 
two spoonfuls of French dressing, added just 
before serving—Mrs Thomas K. Gray. 
Yankee Pumpkin Pie 

One quart sifted pumpkin, two cups milk, 
two cups sugar, one cup molasses, three eggs 
well beaten, two teaspoons salt, and spices to 


taste. This makes three pies.— Anna M., 
Hager Ladd. 


From St Paul 


Southern Sweet Potatocs 

Boil six medium-sized sweet potatoes until 
nearly done. Peel and slice the long way into 
pieces about half an inch thick. Fill a baking 
dish with layers of the slices thickly covered 
with dark brown sugar and bits of butter. 
Pour over a half cup of boiling water. Cook in 
a hot oven for twenty or thirty minutes. This 
will fill a quart and a half baking dish.—Mrs 
Henry S. Judson. 


Grated Cucumber 


Take large green cucumbers, wash and 
grate (do not pare). Drain, add salt, pepper, 
celery seed, stir all together thoroughly, cover 
with vinegar, and put in jars. Will keep all 
winter.—Mrs M. L. Saunders. 

Chicken Croquettes 

Fourteen ounces of boiled chicken chopped 
fine, one-half pint of milk, one-fourth pound of 
butter, one teaspoon of salt, two even tea- 
spoons of flour, pinch of red pepper. Mix the 
flour smooth in a little of the milk. Put the 
rest of the milk on the fire in a farina boiler; 
when scalded, pour in the flour. Sprinkle salt 
and pepper on the butter and stir into the milk. 
When like cream, mix it with the chicken 
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thoroughly and set aside to cool. Then make 
into croquettes, dip in egg and roll in bread 
crumbs, and fry in kettle of hot lard—Mrs 
H. F. Stevens. 


Brown Bread 

One pint of sour milk, one-half cup of 
New Orleans molasses, three cups of gra- 
ham flour, one teaspoon of soda, one teaspoon 
salt. Bake slowly one hour.— Mrs Oliver 
Dalrympalls. 


Mincemeat 

Simmer slowly until very tender a_ small 
fresh beef tongue; trim off the fat and gristle 
at the root and remove the skin. Let it stand 
in the pot liquor until cold and then chop fine. 
To this add one and one-half pounds of beef 
suet freed from membrane and chopped fine, 
two pounds of chopped tart apples, weighed 
after chopping, two pounds of stoned and 
chopped raisins, one pound of washed currants, 
one-half pound of citron cut fine, two ounces 
each of chopped candied orange and lemon 
peel, one-half pound of blanched and chopped 
almonds, the juice and grated rinds of two 
lemons and two oranges, two pounds of brown 
sugar, one tablespoon of salt, one-half table- 
spoon each of powdered cloves, allspice, cin- 
namon, mace and pepper, and one grated 
nutmeg. Mix thoroughly and add _ sufficient 
boiled cider to thoroughly moisten. Taste to 


see that it is evenly flavored, remembering that 


spices are not always of*the same strength. 
Pack away in preserve jars and let stand at 
least a week before using. If placed in a cold, 
dark closet, it will keep all winter—Mrs Henry 
M. Rice. 


Stuffed Mushrooms 


Remove skin and take out inside. Then stuff 
with cracker crumbs, tomatoes, truffles and fat 
of bacon. Season with onion juice, salt and 
red pepper. Bake in hot oven for fifteen 
minutes. Serve under glass covers.—Mrs M. J. 
O’Shaugnessy. 


Small Sweet Cucumber Pickles 


Wash the pickles and put into strong salt 
water. Let them remain there for two days 
and two nights. Take white wine vinegar, 
heat well through, sweeten until the sharp taste 
is entirely gone. Vinegar must cool before 
using. Wipe pickles and fill Mason jars half 
full. Place on top a pinch of cloves, allspice, 
mustard seed, stick cinnamon, one small red 
pepper and small piece of alum. Fill other 
half of bottle with the pickles, put same spices 
on top as before. Lastly pour on the sweet- 
ened white wine vinegar (cold) and cork 
tight.—Mrs Frederick W. Britton. 

Fruit Cake 

One pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
one pound of flour, twelve eggs, one-half gill 
of brandy, one nutmeg, one-half teaspoon of 
cloves, two teaspoons cinnamon, one and one- 
half pounds raisins, one and one-half pounds 
of currants, one pound citron. Chop part of 
the raisins fine. Beat the butter and sugar to 
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a cream, whisk the eggs until thick and add 
them by degrees. Then add the brandy and 
flour with the spice, and lastly the fruit. Mix 
all well together. Paper your pans and put in 
the mixture; spread it smooth with a knife 
and bake in a moderate oven four hours,— 
Mrs Henry M. Rice. 


Jellied Chicken with Mayonnaise 

One five or six-pound chicken, one can of 
French mushrooms, one small onion, six 
cloves, four hard-boiled eggs, twelve olives, 
three tablespoons of capers, one package of 
gelatine. Put the chicken, cloves and onion 
in three pints of cold water; season with salt 
and pepper, and boil slowly. When tender, 
take off and let the chicken and broth get cold. 
Then cut the chicken in dice-shaped pieces and 
season; skim the cold broth, removing all the 
fat. Put the gelatine in a little more than a 
cupful of the broth; place the rest of the 
broth on the fire with about three-fourths of a 
cup of the mushroom juice, let come to a good 
scald, then pour the hot broth on the dissolved 
gelatine. Curl the olives and cut the eggs and 
a few of the mushrooms in thin slices and 
decorate the bottom of the mold, then lay the 
minced chicken in carefully (lightly), adding 
a few of the mushrooms from time to time. 
Strain the broth and pour on just enough to 
cover well. Set away to harden. Serve with 
mayonnaise dressing —Mrs F. B. Kellogg. 
Comfits 

One pint of milk, one teaspoon of salt, about 
three cups of flour, four ounces of butter, one- 
half cake of compressed yeast. Scald the milk 
and let it stand until lukewarm. Then add 
butter (melted), salt and flour, and beat vigor- 
ously. Let stand until very light, put in rings 
and let stand one hour. Bake.—Eliza E. New- 
port. 


Peach Sherbet 


One quart of peach juice, two cups of sugar, 
one quart of water, whites of two eggs, juice 
of one lemon. Boil water and sugar together, 
add juice of peaches and lemon, and freeze.— 
Mrs S. R. Van Sant. 


Spoon Bread (southern dish) 

One pint of coarse white corn meal, one 
dessertspoon of salt, lard size of a walnut, one 
egg, whites and yolks beaten separately, and 
milk enough to make a very soft batter—so 
soft that it will be smooth when still—but not 
soft enough to separate if left standing. But- 
termilk is better than sweet milk, in which 
case use one-half teaspoon of soda, depending 
on the acidity of the milk. If you use sweet 
milk, use two teaspoons of baking powder. 
Sift meal, put in salt and lard and moisten 
with hot water, not boiling, as that would spoil 
it. Warm water will swell the meal and pre- 
vent that dryness corn bread often has. Add 
milk and egg, and last of all the baking powder. 
If soda and buttermilk are used heat the soda 
into the buttermilk thoroughly, before adding 
to the meal. Last, but not least, put in a 
granite baking dish, well greased, and very 
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hot, and bake at once in a hot oven.—Eliza E, 
Newport. 
Scalloped Apples 

Pare a dozen apples and slice thin. Butter 
a dish, put in a layer of apples, then a layer of 
sugar, cinnamon, butter and flour, then an- 
other layer of apples, etc, until the dish is full. 
Bake slowly for one hour.—Mrs F. B. Kellogg. 
Jerusalem Pudding 

Soak one-half box of gelatine in one-half 
cup of cold water for one-half hour. When 
ready to use, dissolve over hot water. Boil 
one-fourth cup of rice for twenty minutes, 
drain and throw into a bowl of cold water. 
Drain again and dry carefully. Cut up three 
figs and three ounces of preserved ginger into 
tiny pieces and soak for fifteen minutes in one 
gill of lemon juice. Whip thoroughly one 
pint of cream, to which add one-half cup of 
powdered sugar and one teaspoon of vanilla. 
Now add rice, fruit and dissolved gelatine. 
Stir carefully and steadily until cream begins 
to thicken. Stand in a pan of ice and let ripen 
for two hours or more. Whipped cream can 
be poured over the pudding; it improves it, 
but is not necessary.—Mrs L. Villiers Appleby. 
Delicate Cake 

Beat the yolks of five eggs till thick and 
lemon colored, stir in one cup of granulated 
sugar, the grated rind of one lemon and one 
tablespoon of the juice. Whip the whites of 
the eggs till quite stiff, add a few tablespoons 
of the froth to the beaten yolks, then one cup 
of pastry flour. Fold in the rest of the beaten 
whites. Bake as a loaf cake in a moderate 
oven, for nearly an hour. Cover with a soft 
boiled icing when the loaf has cooled, and be- 
fore the icing dries, sprinkle with chopped 
almonds.—Mrs A. A. Lindeke. 
Cream Cookies 

One and a half cups of granulated sugar, one 
cup of nice cream not too rich, one teaspoon 
of vanilla, the yolks of three eggs, scant three- 
fourths cup of butter and lard mixed half 
and half. Flour to roll smoothly. This makes 
a nice large crock full and will keep any length 
of time. You can use chopped raisins or 
caraway seed if you wish.—Mrs A. A. Lindeke. 


Economical and Appetizing 
By Caro.tine C. SHEA 
Chopped Meat Balls 


Run through a meat chopper, or chop fine, 
one pound of lean raw beef, such as would be 
used for a pot roast. Mix with it a beaten 
egg, a teaspoon of salt, a teaspoon of chopped 
parsley or sweet herbs, the same of onion 
juice, and a dust of pepper. Shape into balls 
or croquettes and fry in hot fat, draining on 
clean cloth. 

Italian Stew 

Fry out a slice of salt pork. Have three 
pounds of beef for a pot roast cut in pieces; 
brown these in the pork fat. Put the meat in 
a large saucepan without water, add four 
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onions cut in pieces, six tomatoes peeled and 
sliced (canned tomatoes will do), and a bunch 
of sweet herbs and parsley chopped fine, with 
a spoonful of salt. Cover and stew four or 
five hours on the back of the stove. The cover 
should be tight, and the process slow, until 
the vegetables have melted away, and the meat 
is tender. <A delicious dish is the result. 
Baked Brown Potatoes 

Boil, peel and mash a dozen _ potatoes. 
Beat into them, while hot, salt and pepper to 
taste, a spoonful of onion juice, half a cup of 
milk and a tablespoon of butter. Have them 
perfectly smooth and creamy. Butter a long, 
shallow cake tin, and fill evenly with the 
potato, bake brown in a hot oven, cut out like 
a johnnycake and serve with luncheon or supper. 


Baked Cabbage and Bacon 

Shred or chop coarse three pounds of cab- 
bage. Stir into it a tablespoon of flour, a 
teaspoon of salt, the same of sifted dry mus- 
tard, a little paprika and half a cup of water. 
Put into a granite baking dish, lay over the 
top six thin slices of lean bacon, and cover 
tight. Bake in a hot oven an hour in summer 
time, longer in winter. If it does not brown 
with the cover on, remove for a few minutes. 
The bacon is nice, however, if a thin tin is 
used for cover and not removed. 
Substantial Salad for Luncheon 

Slice six or eight boiled potatoes, while hot, 
quite thin, and salt slightly; set aside until 
needed, Chop an onion fine, or usé tiny onions 
in thin slices. Chop a lemon, peeled, sliced 
and seeded, also a bunch of parsley. Toss all 
these lightly with the cold potato and add a 
little mustard and pepper if liked. Heap on a 
dish; cover with grated or finely chopped 
boiled ham, and then pour over whatever 
salad dressing you like. In summer time 
garnish with very thin slices of cold ripe toma- 
toes; in winter lettuce may be used. 
Scalloped Fish 

Use what is left from the baked or boiled 
fish served at dinner. Remove the bones and 
skin, break in pieces, mix with it the dressing 
and sauce, if any. Arrange in a baking dish 
with alternate layers of cracker crumbs, using 
butter, pepper and salt, as needed. Have 
crumbs come to the top, and moisten with 
milk, using less if there is sauce. Bake until 
brown and serve at once for luncheon or 
supper. 
Scalloped Potatoes 

Slice, after paring, raw potatoes enough to 
fill a deep baking dish full, shaking them 
down well. Put the potatoes in the dish in 
layers, with bits of butter, salt and pepper until 
full. Pour over a cup of milk and put in the 
oven to bake. It will take at least an hour 
to bake. If the oven is quick, cover at first. 
If milk dries away, add more. The more 
butter and baking, the better the dish. A few 
slices of salt pork may be laid over the top 
with less butter; if pork is not liked, remove 
just before potatoes are done. A little onion 
juice is liked by some. 
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My Buffet Kitchen 


By Caro.tine A. HvuLine 


The flat suited us perfectly except that we 
needed one more room. We decided to take 
it and use the dining room for a sleeping 
apartment. We hardly liked to eat in the 
kitchen, but as it was “all in the family” we 
decided that we might do worse, and—any- 
way, we were too worn out to seek further 
for a larger flat. 

I always had envied the chef who presided 
over the tiny cookery of a buffet car and 
evolved such appetizing dishes in such small 
compass, and decided that now was my oppor- 
tunity to try an experiment on my own 
account. I therefore determined not to eat 
in the kitchen; in other words I would trans- 
form the kitchen into a cozy dining room and 
make a cooking closet out of the entry between 
what the architect designed to be a kitchen 
and the back porch. This little space had 
doors on three sides, and a set of three 
drawers built into the fourth side with a shelf 
put just high enough to require a chair to 
enable me to use it. The floor space was about 
four feet square. I covered the top of the 
drawers with a heavy plank and a thick sheet 
of asbestos (such as is used over steam pipes) 
and over that laid zinc. Asbestos was also 
used to line the sides, making it about two 
feet high, to protect the wall. I then put a 
two-hole gas stove in this place and connected 
it with a burner in the adjoining room with a 
rubber tubing run through a hole in the wall, 
obligingly bored by the janitor. 

This gave me space for setting down hot 
kettles besides the gas “plate,” as the bill 
called it. My culinary utensils were hung on 
hooks under the shelf and I used the top 
drawer for spices, etc; the second for pans, 
covers, spoons and knives used in cooking; 
and the lower one I put soiled table linen in 
until it was given to the laundryman every 
Monday. 

I installed my extension table in the deposed 
kitchen, making a sideboard of the laundry 
tubs by covering them with white oilcloth and 
spreading a fancy cover over that. The front 
was concealed by a rich red percale curtain 
run on rods that were easily removed. The 
sink, which we had to use for dish washing, 
was concealed by a large screen. A large 
kitchen table in one corner is made neat at 
meal times by a fancy red linen table cover of 
ample proportions. 
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Thus there is nothing in our dining room to 
suggest that it was once a kitchen and em- 
barrass us when we desire to entertain a guest. 
The family is small and most of our baking 
being bought at a domestic bakery cheaper 
than we could do it ourselves, the little house- 
wife finds the work easy and life very pleas- 
ant. It is needless to say that all laundry work 
is sent out of the house. By using the patent 
cooker, having one kettle above the other, and 
using steam to cook the several articles over 
a single burner, we can get a meal for as 
many as we desire very readily. This we 
term “housekeeping made easy,” and _ the 
problem of living, not boarding, is solved. 


UNBEATEN MAryLANpD Biscuit — Perhaps 
someone would like to know how to make 
Maryland biscuit without the noisy beating 
process and also without the aid of a “worker.” 
Delicious “beaten” biscuit can be made by the 
following directions: Into one heaping quart 
of flour put one teaspoon of salt and the same 
of sugar, then add and mix well one tablespoon 
of lard, and wet with one cup of cold water. 
It is important to know, the stiffer the dough 
the better. Work by hand twenty minutes or 
until the dough blisters, if possible. Set aside 
for an hour or two, then work five or ten 
minutes longer. I often leave it till the next 
day. Either roll out like ordinary biscuit or 
mold by hand and bake in a quick oven fifteen 
or twenty minutes.—Mrs Edwin Smith. 


Driep Fruit CakeE—Three cups of 
cried apples soaked over night. In the morn- 
ing chop fine and stew or simmer two hours 
in two cups of molasses. Beat one cup of 
butter and two cups of sugar to a cream, add 
one cup of milk with one teaspoon cf soda 
dissolved and two well beaten whole eggs, 
three and one-half cups of flour, save one cup 
of flour to dredge the apples. Add one nut- 
meg and teaspoon of cinnamon and cloves. 
Bake slowly one and one-half hours. This 
will keep; the older the better—Mrs Paris 
Robinson. 


In MAkING Paste, starch or gravies, if 
you use the egg beater to stir the flour, it 
will save straining and make a smooth mix- 
ture. Pour the water in slowly and at boiling 
heat. Add salt to starch for colored clothes.— 
M. R. D. D. 
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In Place of Meat 
By Mrs E. C. GARDNER 


Fried Slices of Fish with Tomato Sauce 


Bone and slice the fish, and cut it into even 
slices; or if a flounder or any flat fish is used, 
begin at the tail and, keeping the knife close 
to the bone, separate each side of the fish 
neatly from it, then cut each side in two 
lengthwise, leaving the fish in four long pieces. 
Remove the skin carefully. After having 
sprinkled pepper and salt over them, roll each 
piece first in sifted cracker or bread crumbs, 
then in half a cup of milk mixed with an egg, 
and then in the crumbs again. They are bet- 
ter fried in a saute pan in a little hot butter; 
yet they may be sauted in a little hot lard, with 
some neat slices of pork, or fried in boiling 
lard. Pour tomato sauce on a hot platter, ar- 
range the pieces of fish symmetrically on it, 
and serve immediately. 

Clam Chowder 

Put fifty clams on the fire in their own 
liquor, with a little salt. When they have boiled 
about three minutes, strain them, and return 
the liquor to the fire. Chop a medium-sized 
onion (two ounces) into small pieces, and cut 
six ounces of pork into dice. Fry both a light 
color in two ounces (size of an egg) of butter; 
then stir in three ounces of flour (two table- 
spoons). When thoroughly cooked, add the 
clam liquor, half a pint of good stock or milk, 
the same quantity of cream, a saltspoon of 
mace, a saltspoon of thyme, salt to taste, and 
eight ounces of potatoes cut into dice. When 
these are cooked and the chowder is about to 
be sent to table, add the clams, cut in dice, and 
four ounces of ship bread or crackers broken 
in pieces. 

Slices of Salmon Boiled 

If a family is small and it should not be 
advisable to buy a large middle cut of salmon, 
it would be preferable to buy, for instance, two 
slices. Boil them very slowly in acidulated 
salted water, or in the court bouillon with 
wine. Serve them with parsley between, and 
a napkin underneath. Serve a sauce Hollan- 
daise in the sauce boat. 


Salmon Salad 

Place on a bed of lettuce leaves, in a flat 
salad bowl, the contents of half a can of sal- 
mon, freed from oil and bones, and flaked. 
Pour over the fish a little boiled salad dress- 
ing or mayonnaise, and garnish with slices of 
hard-boiled eggs and lemon. 


From Here and There 
Cream Crab 


One tablespoon of butter, three tablespoons 
of flour, one teaspoon of minced onion, one 
blade of mace, salt and pepper; meat of one 
crab in rather large pieces; one pint of cream; 
one egg beaten. Cook onion and mace in the 
butter. Take spoon and remove onion and 
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mace. Add the flour and cook a minute. Then 
add cream and cook until it thickens. Season. 
Add beaten egg and then the crab. When 
crab is hot, serve on toast.—Mrs D. A. Lindley, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Omelet Souffle 

One cup of flour, one pint of milk, one table- 
spoon of sugar, butter size of a walnut. Scald 
milk, flour and butter. After the batter is 
cold stir in yolks of five eggs. Add beaten 
whites just before baking. Bake in a quick 
oven and serve with hard sauce.—Mrs Antes 
Ruhl, Rockford, Il. 


Potato Salad 

Cut cold boiled potatoes into even dice (about 
six potatoes). Mix with these the chopped 
whites of three hard-boiled eggs. Mix the 
yolks with a scant teaspoon of dry mustard 
and stir into it a large cup of thick sour cream; 
add a little paprika, pour the dressing over 
the potato and mix gently. This is very deli- 
cious. No salt is needed if the potatoes are 
boiled with a pinch of salt in the water.—Mrs 
Clinton Locke, Chicago. 


Rice and Chicken Croquettes 

One cup of cold chicken, chopped fine and 
seasoned with salt and pepper, one cup of cold 
boiled rice. Heat both together in a double 
boiler, adding a little milk, if the mixture 
seems dry. When hot, stir in one egg beaten 
light, and when it is thoroughly mixed, remove 
from the fire. When the mixture is cold, form 
into croquettes, roll in egg, then in fine bread 
or cracker crumbs and again in egg, and fry in 
hot lard. 
Salmon on Toast 

Make a cup of drawn butter sauce by melt- 
ing one tablespoon of butter, and stirring into 
it an even tablespoon of flour. When this is 
quite smooth, add one cup of boiling milk. 
Season with salt and cayenne pepper, or ac- 
cording to taste, and stir in one large cup of 
salmon, picked into flakes. When quite hot, 
add one egg, well beaten with three table- 
spoons of cold sweet cream. It should be 
served smoking hot, poured over round pieces 
of bread fried in butter. If this is too rich, it 
is very good served on toasted bread instead.— 
Mrs S. M. Jones, Toledo, O. 


IIot Sponge Cake 

One pound of granulated sugar, sixteen eggs, 
twelve ounces of flour, four ounces of butter, 
rind of one lemon. Put sugar and eggs in a 
copper kettle over the fire and beat constantly 
for half an hour. Add other ingredients, but 
do not beat the flour and butter, merely fold it 
in with a spoon.—Mrs Dan R. Hanna, Cleve- 
land, O 
Batter Cakes 

Beat thoroughly one teaspoon of soda with 
one and one-half pints of sour milk. Beat the 
yolks of three eggs and add to the milk, then 
stir in the flour and a little salt, making the 
hatter of the consistency of cake. Then beat 
the whites to a stiff froth, fold in, not thor- 
oughly.—Mrs J. L. Brenner, Dayton, O. 
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February Parties 
By Mary Dawson 


All the young unmarried folk are sure to 
welcome the idea of a partner's party, one of 
the latest in home entertaining. It affords an 
opportunity for any young man who feels 
attracted to a girl in the party to show his 
devotion by assisting her to win the ladies’ 
game. At the same time the girl who desires 
to help any young man onward to the gentle- 
man’s trophy may bend all her energies in that 
direction. 

The game is progressive. Six or more tables 
—the number of these varying according to the 
number of guests—are arranged as for any 
ordinary card function. Any game from 
jackstraws to whist can be played at the tables. 
A different one at each table is best. Provide 
tallies for all the company. Lots are drawn 
before the opening of the game to decide where 
each competitor shall sit. One table should 
be arranged for four persons. Games are 
begun and finished by the ringing of a bell. 
Each person plays for himself, as single handed 
games are “required by the constitution.” At 
the end of each game the girl and man who 
have won the most points are declared 
partners. These two write their names on 
each other’s cards and progress to the next 
table. No stars are used on the tallies, and 
the sole idea of the progression is to become 
partners as many times as possible with the 
same person. 

The man and woman who at the end of the 
rounds have written their names oftenest on 
each other’s cards are declared victorious. The 
young man carries off the gentlemen’s prize, 
while the ladies’ honors are bestowed upon 
the lucky girl. Much fun is added by choosing 
prizes of a sentimental character. The game 
is followed by a supper to which the guests 
walk in a procession, led by the prize-winning 
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partners. Each lady is placed at table beside 
the gentleman with whom she was oftenest 
joined in partnership. 
VALENTINE CONTESTS 

One of the new and pretty ways of opening 
the valentine party by a choice of partners for 
the games of the evening is the decision of the 
envelopes, which is arranged in this way: 
Take a package of old-fashioned valentine 
envelopes, these having embossed design and 
long flaps. Draw or paint on each a different 
sort of flower. Write the name of a certain 
girl who is to be present on a card and inclose 
it in the envelope, forming as many floral 
envelopes as there are girls in the party. Now 
write the names of all the flowers represented 
upon separate cards. Have the name cards 
in a basket or dish in the vestibule and the 
envelopes—sealed, of course—on the drawing 
room table. Each man coming in selects the 
flower he prefers from the basket in the hall. 
On entering the drawing room he receives the 
envelope decorated with the chosen flower. 
When all guests have arrived the floral 
envelopes are opened. The girl whose nime 
is found in the envelope becomes the partner 
of the man who chose her emblem. 

A CIVIC EVENING 

A bright New York girl gave a pleasant 
little entertainment not long ago which she 
christened a “civic party.” Being a_ clever 
user of the kodak she had in hand fifty views 
of New York city, all original work. The 
collection included public squares, civic build- 
ings, libraries, banks, well-known corners of 
streets down town, the various park entrances, 
the Battery and Castle Garden, churches, phil- 
anthropic institutions. Each of the views was 
mounted upon a gray card and numbered. 
Pencils and paper were distributed and guests 
were asked to write down the name of each 
view as they supposed it to be. 
Although all of the players were residents 
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of New York or visitors from neighboring 
cities thoroughly familiar with it, the person 
winning the highest score did not name cor- 
rectly more than half the views. Nor was 
this the fault of the photographs themselves, 
which were all of them exceptionally clear and 
true. It was simply evidence of the well- 
known fact that the average citizen is capable 
of living years in a town without observing it 
carefully. 

Try it, substituting your own town or the 
city nearest you. If you are not a photog- 
rapher get twenty-five or fifty views from 
your book dealer or from magazines and news- 
papers. The names can easily be cut away 
and the photos mounted, numbered, etc 


A Valentine Evening 
By S. E. H. 


I can’t resist the temptation of telling the 
‘readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING how we spent 
Valentine evening last year. We live in the 
suburbs. We asked about twenty girls and 
boys in, who knew one another well and 
who I knew would be congenial. We did not 
bother to decorate the house, reserving that 
labor for the dining room. After the guests 
had arrived we spent an hour or so in con- 
versation and various ways, then we announced 
that a golden heart and a silver arrow had 
been hidden in the rooms, the girls to search 
for the heart and the boys for the arrow. We 
got this idea from the Cinderella party in 
January Goop HovusEkeEePING, last year, only 
we enlarged upon it and had the girl and boy 
who found the heart and arrow lead to the 
dining room, and cut the cake in which a tiny 
silver heart and a mitten had been baked. We 
had the table strewn with hearts and arrows 
of all sizes and one large red one pierced with 
a white arrow as a_ centerpiece. These we 
made of flexible cardboard covered with red 
and white paper. We did not sit around the 
table but about the room and in the cozy 
corners. 

We served chicken salad in a lettuce leaf, 
two small pickles and heart-shaped sand- 
wiches, then came the cutting of the cake, 
which provoked lots of fun, especially for the 
one who got the mitten. We then served 
dates stuffed with peanuts and English wal- 
nuts, small heart-shaped cakes, chocolate hearts 
and candied orange peel. These recipes we 
got from Goop HovsexeepInc. Then came 
fruit and coffee. For souvenirs we had a 
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large dish of English walnuts from which the 
kernels had been taken. The shells were 
glued together again, inclosing a paper folded 
in triangular shape, on which some cute quota- 
tion had been written. A knot of bright 
colored baby ribbon several inches long fell 
over the side of the dish, at the other end 
being a tiny gold or silver heart bearing the 
date. Hearts, large and small, and flowers 
were all about the room, placed so as not to 
look studied. We served refreshments early 
because that prevents the pauses which so 
often occur when no plan of amusement has 
been prepared. All this was very simple and 
inexpensive and I think they all thoroughly 
enjoyed it; at least, they went away happy, 
which is always encouraging to the hostess. 


The Dicker Party 
By BELL 


A “dicker party” is an amusing little func- 
tion which was much in vogue the past summer 
at Bar Harbor and some of the other northern 
resorts. The guests all bring from one to a 
dozen articles with which they are willing to 
part. These are carried about, well displayed 
by their respective owners, thus provoking 
conversation in plenty. “What have you that 
I want?” says A, meeting his best friend B, 
who is decorated with a bunch of striped and 
dotted, plaid and plain neckties of every hue. 
“That depends upon whether you have any- 
thing that I'll take,” retorts B. And this is the 
sociable spirit of the dicker party. Each one 
examines the other’s merchandise, and “‘dick- 
ers” if pleased. Sometimes a certain article 
will be dickered from one to another until it 
has been the successive property of every 
person in the room. Many laughable ex- 
changes occur. 

A popular artist was a guest at a gay little 
hotel where a dicker party was held and where 
everyone knew everyone else. So this gentle- 
man brought to the fray at least half a dozen 
pairs of trousers, worn and weather-beaten, old 
hats and caps, and pipes galore; all of which 
he dickered away to the belles of the house in 
exchange for gay ribbons till he resembled a 
fluttering Maypole. Stickpins, hatpins, hand- 
kerchiefs, laces, hats and wraps, collars, buttons 
and buckles, sashes, books, penholders, fans, 
vases and mugs, pincushions, bric-a-brac, any- 
thing and everything, even candy, appeared 
for exchange. One lady of quick and artistic 
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impulse, who had just arrived ‘at the hotel, took 
from her trunk a large flat hat she had intended 
to use for the sun and trimmed it gorgeously, 
in about ten minutes, with natural flowers and 
huge bows of pink and white tissue paper. 
It “took” immensely, and was soon dickered 
off for a cunning lace collar. The second 
owner appeared in it at breakfast the next day. 

Given a good-sized party of friendly and 
fun-loving people, I cannot think of anything 
more really amusing than the dicker party. 
Why could it not be given, by invitation, in 
aid of small charities? 


Snow Waite Dances—Healthy young peo- 
ple—especially men—who suffer from the over- 
heating of ballrooms are enthusiastic over the 
new idea of “snow white dances,” otherwise 
known as “shirtwaist cotillions.”” These jolly 
little affairs, which originated at the seashore 
hotels, are now being given for informal occa- 
sions during the winter. Both sexes come 
costumed as if for a summer morning affair; 
the young men in white ducks and the girls in 
white shirtwaist suits of cotton materials. The 
rooms and supper tables are decorated in white, 
and a white menu is served.—M. D. 


JERUSALEM PuppING—Stir into one pint of 
heavy whipped cream one-half package of 
gelatine, which has previously been soaked in 
one cup of cold water for half an hour, and 
afterward melted by being set over the tea- 
kettle. To this add one-half cup of pulverized 
sugar, one-half cup ot boiled rice, one-quarter 
cup of chopped figs, one teaspoonful vanilla 
extract, and chopped preserved ginger and 
hickory nut meats to taste. Freeze and pack 
in ice and rock salt for two hours to ripen.— 
Eleanor Marchant. 


In Buyrnc Gems, always beg, buy or borrow 
a microscope and examine the stone carefully 
through the telltale lens. Flaws invisible to 
the naked eye which depreciate or entirely 
destroy the value of the gem will be easily 
recognized. It is really throwing money away 
to invest in costly stones without this exam- 
ination, as many jewel lovers have found to 
their cost.—Mary D. 


To-morrow you have no business with. You 
steal if you touch to-morrow. It is God's. 
Every day has in it enough to keep any man 
occupied without concerning himself with the 
things beyond.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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From Our Readers 


“Just as Goop’—When I first came to New 
York a large placard in the better class drug 
stores caught one’s eye, upon entering the store. 
It read, in large lettering, “We give you what 
you ask for.”” Why wouldn't something of this 
sort prove an advertisement for a grocer as 
well as a druggist? It is annoying when one 
asks for a certain brand of cereal, say, which 
seems exactly to suit the family palate, to be 
confronted with something “just as good.” 
What if it is just as good? It may be a 
great deal better, but it isn’t what you want! 
After all, the remedy for this sort of thing 
lies with the customer herself. If one turns 
and leaves the store to purchase of a rival 
concern, for a few times, the chances are that 
your grocer will soon keep in stock what you 
want. First ciass grocers, who claim to keep 
in stock the best kinds, can afford to take for 
a motto, “We give you what you ask for,” and 
Goop HousEKEEPING readers who know from 
the magazine just what brands are good will 
patronize such a grocer.—Mary Taylor-Ross. 


Writer’s CRAMP may be easily avoided, and 
even serious cases quite cured in this way: 
Get into the habit of breathing by expand- 
ing the sides at lower or floating ribs. This 
releases tension of chest and shoulder muscles, 
and aids in supporting the trunk and its work 
by the pelvic bones and muscles. Now take 
in gently a wide breath, expanding the sides 
unconsciously, as it were; hold the breath, 
drop hand to side, palm toward leg, slowly 
turn hand and whole arm outward and around, 
stretching arm and fingers straight down to 
utmost; then turn hand back again, letting 
out breath and at same time relaxing whole 
body. The turning motion is to be mostly 
at the shoulder. Mind, nerve and muscle must 
co-operate to do this exercise properly, whether 
sitting or standing. Do it three times With 
each hand, with two or three minutes of com- 
plete relaxation between each exercise. It has 
a wonderfully toning effect on hand and 
brain. Taken once or twice daily while at 
work, all who do much hand work or head 
work will be greatly benefited. Do it gently, 
slowly, simply, until you get the hang of it, 
then it may be done with muscles tense or 
resistant. I have used this plan successfully 
in many cases for years, and when propcrly 
employed never knew it to fail. The breath- 
ing is a vital part of the treatment.—Mrs 


A. R. A, 
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Old-Fashioned Mending 


‘fn my early days mending, especially darn- 
ing, ranked among the fine arts in appreciation 
if not so designated. A specimen of nice darn- 
ing on a cambric handkerchief was exhibited 
with as much pride as the French embroidery 
or fancy hemstitches which belonged to it. 

The manufacture and use of less expensive 
fabrics, together with sewing machines, are 
doubtless responsible for the present extrava- 
gance in casting aside garments that need 
repairing, such as we used religiously to mend 
as long as possible. It is to be deplored that 
facilities which might be really economic 
should lead to reckless waste. 

However, as old-fashioned’ things, so long 
relegated to garrets, have been restored to 
favor and fashion, it may be that old-time 
habits may also become popular and the fru- 
gality of those days resurrected. 

Many precautionary measures were prac- 
ticed to strengthen weak points, such as fac- 
ings and reinforcements where the wear was 
like to be greatest. This was done very effect- 
ually with stockings. They were always 
prepared by a process called running, before 
being worn at all; this consisted of close darn- 
ing on the wrong side, so that most of the 
thread lay on the surface, only caught at inter- 
vals of half or quarter of an inch, and lay so 
close together that when finished the surface 
was smoothly covered, and was not noticeable 
on the right side; this was made to cover the 
heels and toes where they were most subject 
to the rubbing of the shoes. This has been 
superseded by the manufacturer doubling the 
threads in weaving these parts. Nevertheless, 
those who indulge in very fine or silk stockings 
would do well to return to the old practice. 

Many years ago there was a colored woman 
in Washington city who made a specialty of 
this work, and commanded a dollar a pair for 
it. If still living she may be doing it yet. 

As the mending of stockings will hardly go 
out of fashion as long as we continue to wear 
them, I will venture a hint which did not 
come to me till I had darned ssockings half a 
natural lifetime, and may find also in the Goop 
HovusEKEEPING family some who are yet unen- 
lightened. When a hole appears, examination 
will show that the opening is due largely to 
the stretching apart of the broken threads, and 
if these are caught together with fine cotton or 
silk, there will be less darning to do and the 
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place will be smoother and better strengthened 
when finished. Of course the darning should 
extend as far as there is evidence of thinness. 

This method of first drawing the edges into 
place is also used to great advantage in the 
saving of labor and better results in repairing 
torn places in other garments. The thread 
used for the preliminary may be taken out if 
it shows at all when the mending is done. 


Sewing Room Chat 


Anyone can clean gloves perfectly at home, 
more cheaply and far more satisfactorily than 
is done in the shops. Use only naphtha, and 
never benzine, which leaves a horrible smell, 
Do the work in a room where the windows are 
all open and there is no light nor cpen fire. 
Put about a quarter of a cup of the liquid in 
a little bowl, dip one glove in it, and squeeze 
it several times till it is thoroughly wet. Then 
hastily spread it on a clean, soft cloth and rub 
gently all over with another such cloth. Thus 
doing you will daintily wipe every particle of 
dirt from the glove. Hang over a chair back 
to dry and take the other glove next with a 
little more naphtha. With practice it will be 
found that not much of the liquid need be 
used.—Ruth Hall. 

The Japanese or Chinese silk handkerchiefs, 
which few of us care to carry, make charming 
silk waists. The smaller ones may be tucked 
and used for yoke and cuffs, featherstitching 
with black silk, if wished, between the tucks. 
The body of the waist can be formed from 
two handkerchiefs of the size used by gentle- 
men, while three more will form sleeves half 
flowing with a tight undersleeve to the elbow. 
A very handsome evening waist was made by 
using two of the small white embroidered silk 
handkerchiefs for the yoke and cuffs, working 
the design in with an outline stitch in colored 
silks until a really Persian effect was produced, 
—C. A. H. 

A homemade pastry bag costs less than one 
ready made and is quite as serviceable. Buy 
a twelve-inch square of rubber cloth. Fold it 
together from two opposite corners, sew the 
edges together and you have a serviceable hag. 
Cut off the point and make it large enough to 
hold a pastry tube when slipped inside. The 
tubes cost fifteen cents each and three are suffi- 
cient for the woman who enjoys a little fancy 
cooking and pretty garnishing of everyday 
dishes. 
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Household Economy 


By Emiry Hoit 


Copyright by McClure, Phillips & Co 


— ought to be chosen with an 
eye to two things—durability and easy 
working. Size must, of course, depend on the 
tubs in use. After that, consider these things: 
First, how many parts? The fewer the better. 
Second, what sort of screws must be set? 
Here, again, the fewer the better. Third, the 
strength of the springs, the strain on them, 
and the sort of rubber? This is crucial, since 
it is the springs which insure wringing. In a 
general way it may be said that the simplest 
construction is apt to be the strongest. The 
length of the crank is generally proportionate 
to size; still, it is well to remember that the 
crank is, in fact, the lever through which 
power is applied; hence, the longer it can be 
without unwieldiness, the less power will be 
needed in the turning. 

In wringing, it saves both the wash and 
the washerwoman to fold clothes to an even 
thickness, and to exactly the breadth of the 
wringer rolls. Sending things through in 
lumps and bunches strains the springs, and 
brings them quickly to the breaking point. It 
is much the same with turning the crank. One 
vicious jerk does more harm than steady 
rolling on a whole wash. As soon as washing 
is over, dash clear warm water over the 
wringer, first removing it from the tub and 
standing it on end; then wipe it dry, put a 
little fresh oil on the bearings to guard against 
rust, and set it away in a dry place, cool 
enough to prevent all danger of warping. 

SAFE AND EASY WASHING 

Kerosene in the boil whitens clothes safely, 
especially such as are yellow from long lying. 
Use a tablespoonful to a gallon of water. For 
things very yellow or grimy, make an emulsion 
of kerosene, clear lime water, and turpentine 
in equal parts; shake together until creamy, 
then add a cupful to a boilerful of clothes, and 
keep over the fire half an hour. The same 
emulsion is good for very dirty things, as 
jumpers, overalls, working shirts, children’s 
trousers. Use it in conjunction with very 
strong suds, as hot as the hand can bear, and 
rub it well upon the dirtiest spots. Leave the 
clothes five minutes before washing out, and 
be sure the second suds and the rinsing waters 
are as hot as the first suds. 


Before a new print goes into the tub, set 
the colors. The way of doing that depends on 
the colors. For green, blue, pinkish purple, 
mauve, and aniline reds, soak ten minutes “in 
alum water, using four ounces of alum to a 
tub of water. For the madder tints, soak in 
sugar of lead solution—an ounce of the salt to 
a gallon of water. For black, black and white, 
grays, and deep purples, dissolve a handful of 
coarse salt in a tub of water, and soak about 
seven minutes. Some blacks are made fresher 
and more permanent by putting strong black 
pepper tea into the first suds. It is best to 
try the color of anything by wetting a small 
piece in the various solutions, and using that 
from which it comes out brightest. 

Do not sprinkle knit silk to iron it. Wring 
a thick towel out of clear hot water, fold up 
the dry garment in it, and let lie an hour. 
Make very smooth upon the table, and press 
lengthwise with an iron just below scorching 
heat. Fold stockings wrong side out, along 
the seam, and press from the seam outward, 
taking care not to wrinkle the under side. 
Fancy lace woven stockings in white and light 
tints need to be cleaned in a flood of benzine. 
Lay them flat in an earthen dish, and deluge 
them first upon the wrong side. Wash up and 
down, until the benzine is dirty; then lay in a 
clean dish, right side out, and pour on more 
benzine. All that remains is to air them 
sufficiently to remove the smell, which com- 
monly requires a week. 

Wash and underwear, 
whether all wool or mixed, as though they 
were flannels —that is, in lukewarm 
soapsuds, with little rubbing, and no machine 
wringing. Dry as quickly as possible, but in 
the air rather than by artificial heat. Shape 
on the line, so ironing will not be needed. 
Ircning, indeed, shrinks woolens nearly as 
much as washing, hence should be left off 
when possible. 


heavy stockings 


borax 


STARCHING AND IRONING 
Sunshine bleaches out a wet print, often 
fatally. Notwithstanding, prints cannot be 
dried too quickly. Never hang a printed skirt 
double over the line. Fasten the band over a 
wooden barrel hoop and hang in_ shade. 
Lacking a hoop, stretch it around the backs 
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of two chairs set face to face, letting the band 

come in the middle. Let all sorts and con- 
ditions of colored cotton and linen dry 
thoroughly before starching. Mourning prints 
should have the special black starch sold in 
the shops. Make yellow starch for yellow and 
brown prints, coloring it with either coffee or 
hay tea. For white grounds have the starch 
rather blue, and less than half as thick as that 
for shirts. 

Turn everything wrong side out before 
dipping in the starch. Knead and rub the 
starch well through, but never let it run upon 
the right side. Dry quickly, but still in the 
shade, and do not take down while one thread 
is moist. This is for thick things—prints, 
chintzes, ginghams, chambrays, linens. Airy 
muslins, organdies, batistes, and so on, require 
different usage. The best starch for them is 
clear thick gum water, white gum arabic, or 
gum tragacanth. Dip them wrong side out, rub 
the gum well through, and squeeze dry, but do 
not wring. Spread as much as possible, and 
leave until the surface feels limp and a little 
sticky, neither wet nor dry. Take down, roll 
tight, and cover with a clean cloth. Unroll a 
breadth at a time, and pat and clap between the 
hands until quite dry. This is “clear starch- 
ing,” no end troublesome, but worth while, 
since it is the only process that restores the 
clear, fresh new look to thin fabrics. 

Sprinkle a clear starched garment very 
lightly, but evenly. Wet splotches upon a 
semi-dry ground ruin everything. Any fabric 
that hisses under the iron is too wet. Thick 
prints take much more water than muslins, 
but excess is quite harmful. Leave any sort of 
print tightly rolled at least an hour after 
sprinkling. Cover it so thickly the outside 
cannot dry. To iron a skirt properly is in the 
nature of high art, especially in these days 
of tucks, ruffles and flares. Iron the trim- 
ming first—unless it chances to be ruffles that 
are to be fluted later. Press tucks first along 
the line of sewing—any sort of sewing draws 
for wetting. Hold the tucks hard with the 
left hand, after smoothing perfectly, and go 
over them with an iron just below scorching 
heat. If they run around, press them out on 
the table; if up and down, slip the skirt upon 
the board, and iron the whole tuck length at 
once. At the belt press the iron point well 
up among the gathers, holding them in the left 
hand while the right moves the iron, 

Iron untrimmed skirts first all over upon 
the wrong side, turn and press very lightly 
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upon the right. Never iron anything out of 
shape—that is, with the threads pulled out of 
their proper right angles. The best way to 
keep from doing it in ironing waists, yokes, 
etc, is always to iron with the warp threads, 
and hold them straight in front of the iron. 
A HOMEMADE REMEDY 

For a cough, hoarse or hacking, which hangs 
on persistently, try wild cherry and rock candy. 
Pour a quart of cold water upon as much finely 
shredded bark as it will cover, and set for two 
days in a cool place. Strain off the liquid, 
which should be a deep wine-brown, pour it 
upon two pounds of white rock candy, and set 
in a waterbath for six hours. The water must 
simmer rather than boil. Let the bark, water 
and candy stand open, so they may be slightly 
reduced. Shake them occasionally to help in 
dissolving the candy. When it is all dissolved, 
strain the syrup, add to it the clear juice of two 
lemons and a quart of good corn whiskey. 
Corn whiskey is especially required, as it lacks 
the fiery taste of rye whiskey, which, by 
irritating a delicate stomach, may set up sym- 
pathetic coughing. Bottle the syrup in small 
bottles, and take in doses from a teaspoonful to 
a tablespoonful upon rising, going to bed, and 
in between whenever the cough is trouble- 
some. 

CARE OF DECANTERS 

To clean decanters and claret jugs, if they 
are not finely cut, drop half a dozen buckshot 
inside, with half a pint of warm soda water, 
and shake vigorously. If the decanters are 
much crusted, fill with soda water to ‘the 
stoppers, and let stand six hours. This will 
remove the crust, but must be followed by a 
little vinegar, shaken well around. Fragile, 
deeply cut bottles must be cleaned with alcohol 
and coarse brown paper. Cut half a dozen 
squares, three inches across, from the stiffest, 
roughest paper. Fold them lightly, and crowd 
them down the bottle neck, then pour in half a 
cup of alcohol, put in the stopper and shake 
hard, holding the bottle sidewise, and shaking 
it round and round. Pour off the alcohol—it 
can be used again—fill with clear water, half 
boiling heat, shake hard, let stand a few min- 
utes, then shake and wash as directed. At 
least one proprietary article for the cleaning 
of cut glass can safely ‘xe recommended. 


It is easier to run crackers through the meat 
chopper than to roll them, and much easier 
to chop hard cheese in the same way than to 
grate it—Inez Redding. 
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A Source of Nervous Irritability 
By A. S. Atkinson, M D 


The various forms of indigestion are some- 
times only indirectly indicated by symptoms 
that puzzle the sufferer. A distinctly bloated 
condition of the stomach after eating is easily 
diagnosed as indigestion, and also when painful 
distress of a colic nature is manifest; but 
these are only a few of the symptoms of 
malnutrition and non-assimilation of the food. 
Another symptom commonly experienced is a 
pressure around the heart, which in some 
instances convinces the patient that this organ 
is affected. A great many imagined cases of 
heart trouble are nothing else than a form of 
indigestion in which the heart is affected by 
the pressure cf gas formed in the stomach. 

But probably one of the most common 
forms of dyspepsia is the so-called nervous 
indigestion. Sometimes the nervous, excited 
condition of the patient is the direct cause of 
the dyspeptic condition, and again chronic 
indigestion affects the nerves in a peculiarly 
subtle way. The nervous person is thus a 
product of our times and conditions of eating 
and living. We have-developed “nerves” until 
they are played upon by the slightest form of 
excitement or irregularity of living. It is no 
wonder then that we have nervous irritability 
shown by many people whose disposition other- 
wise is all that could be desired. It is safe to 
assume that there is a cause for all nervous- 
ness, and it is the duty of one to find out the 
source of it. Frequently this can be done by 
the intelligent individual better than by the 
family physician. 

To call special attention to those forms of 
nervousness either directly or indirectly due to 
indigestion, it will be necessary to inquire into 
the nature of the food and drink one is accus- 
tomed to. Overindulgence in eating and 
drinking has its own penalty. Few intelligent 
people of a weak or nervous disposition can 
long stand high living. Indigestion and the 
accumulation of uric acid in the system must 
inevitably follow, and a long train of complex 
troubles come in due time to exact payment 
for the indulgence. But improper eating is 
almost as direful in its results as over- 
indulgence. In this class the sufferers are not 
conscious, but ignorant sinners. They sin 
through lack of knowledge, and nature makes 
payment just as hard for ignorance as for 
willful and deliberate indulgence in the good 
things of life. There are few people who can 


mix certain acids in the stomach without 
suffering. The acids of fruits acting upon 
rich foods frequently sour them in the 
stomach. Spices serve as a distinct poison to 
some people. Fresh bread is the same, and 
pastry of different kinds. Fruit can be taken 
the first thing in the morning by almost any- 
one without harm, but not by all with a hearty 
meal. Nature demands a generous variety 
of food, but one must find out what different 
kinds agree and mix well. 

Granting that one is nervous and irritable, 
and it seems impossible to attribute the cause 
to any particular form of living, it may be well 
to inquire into the eating. Of course if the 
work is very exacting and confining, the need 
ef more fresh air and pure oxygen may be 
the prime cause of the trouble; but if moderate 
daily exercise in the open air is taken the 
nervousness is due to some other cause. It 
may be attributed to the diet without the 
person being conscious of any annoying forms 
of indigestion. The nervousness is the symp- 
tom, and symptoms must be treated before 
they develop into something more baffling and 
injurious. When nervousness is caused by 
indiscreet eating, it tends to react upon the 
stomach, and in time an attack of nervous 
indigestion may result which will be hard to 
deal with. 

A complete change of diet for a season will 
often determine this question. Make it consist 
of very plain, wholesome foods, eschewing all 
pastry and rich gravies, and eating only in 
moderation, preferably often and less in 
quantity at a time. If after several weeks of 
such a simple diet, no direct benefits accrue, 
change once more, selecting liquid foods for 
the diet to a large extent. Miik, soups and 
broths will supply sufficient nourishment, with 
a little toast and a small quantity of meat. 
If under neither of these diets the system 
recovers its tone in the least degree, it may 
be assumed that indigestion is not directly or 
indirectly the cause of the nervousness. But 
if the part liquid diet proves beneficial, it 
should be adopted occasionally to give the 
stomach a rest, and enable the nerves to 
recover their tone. 

It is a fact that many of our nervous dis- 
orders are brought about by indigestion, which 
is caused by eating too heartily when under a 
mental or physical strain. With the mind or 
body at a low ebb through overwork, it is 
natural that the stomach should rebel when 
filled with a great quantity of food. Dieting 
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at such times is the best way to preserve 
health. Give the stomach the foods easiest 
and quickest to digest. In milk and soups 
we have the ideal foods for such moments of 
intense strain. They nourish without taxing 
the digestive organs. With proper eating, 
good air and moderate exercise, suitable 
clothes for the season, and sanitary living 
and sleeping quarters, there should be no 
reason why the most obstinate case of ner- 
vousness should not be gradually cured. But 
the process is oftentimes slow; so slow, in 
fact, that many get discouraged before nature 
is ready to accept the compensation, and once 
more resume its normal, healthy activity. 


Insanitary House Furnishing 
[From the Medical Record] 


The main object in furnishing a house with 
due regard to the health of its inmates, is to 
provide as few receptacles for dust and for 
the propagation of microbes as_ possible. 
Modern hospitals and sanatoriums are con- 
structed upon this principle. Moldings, ceiling 
and wall ornamentation and decoration are 
entirely dispensed with. The floor is smooth 
without interstices, guiltless of carpet, and 
made of a hard, highly polished wood. Every 
endeavor is made to render the interior of the 
building aseptic. 

Although, perhaps, it would be scarcely 
desirable that private houses should be regula- 
ted, as to their furniture and internal decora- 
ition, with the sole view of effecting perfect 
sanitary results, to the exclusion of all ideas 
of the beautiful and artistic, yet in many 
respects public medical institutions might be 
copied with advantage by householders. 

The Greeks and Romans were immeasurably 
the superiors of the present generation in the 
planning of houses, which, while pleasing to 
the eye both inside and out, were devoid of 
the excess of furniture with which it is the 
delight of the modern rich man to encumber 
his dwelling places. 

We need mention but one feature of up-to- 
date house furnishing which is a potent menace 
to health and the principal harborer of dirt 
and microbes, namely, the carpet. 

In Goop HousEKFEPING, November, 1902, Mr 
Willson points out the possible dangers to 
health resulting from floor coverings when 
proper attention is not paid to their care. The 
tatement is made that in a carpeted room in a 
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tenement house, seventy-five germs settled on 
a three-inch saucer in five minutes, while after 
sweeping there were twenty-seven hundred 
within the same space. 

William Morris, the modern apostle of the 
beautiful and aesthetic in house furnishing, 
said that the use of a carpet was excusable 
only when the floor was.in-bad condition, but 
Mr Willson thinks that even this is hardly 
a sufficient reason, for a new floor can be laid 
over an old one, and he goes on to say: “If 
one must have carpets, let them be tacked down 
at intervals of not less than six inches, and with 
long tacks driven in only short distances.” 

Carpets, and especially thick and heavy 
ones, are, in most instances, uncleanly, un- 
healthy, and unnecessary. In order to keep 
them in a sanitary condition, they must be 
frequently and thoroughly cleaned; and in 
towns, at least, even in the best houses, this 
is seldom done, In tenement houses carpets 
are no more nor less than a positive and con- 
stant source of danger to health. There is no 
need in any room to have the floor completely 
covered. Large rugs placed where necessary 
on a sound, well-polished.. floor answer the 
purpose as well as a large carpet, look better, 
and, above all, are decidedly more healthy. 
The tendency to crowd a house with furniture 
and works of art is both vulgar and contrary 
to the laws of health. 


Tue Success with which Dr Lorenz of 
Vienna has treated hip''and foot disease is 
another illustration ‘that nature does her per- 
fect work in the most simple fashion. By an 
intimate knowledge of the body, and after 
much experience, Lorenz is able to so manipu- 
Jate the leg of a child with hip disease that 
the hip is slipped into position, the accom- 
panying muscles and nerves are adjusted to 
the change, and the lameness or “disease” 
is permanently cured in ninety-nine out of one 
hundred cases. All this is done without the 
use of the knife or other instruments. It is, 
indeed, the refinement of osteopathy. Proper 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology, united 
with complete ambidexterity and manual skill, 
will enable the physician of the future to do 
far better work than the doctor with his 
pills or the surgeon with his instruments. 


ToLtp by the Death’s Head is a fascinating 
tale by Maurus Jokai, translated by S. E. 
Boggs, and published at $1.50 by the Saalfield 
publishing company, Akron, O. 
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Though They Forget 
By GazeLte STEVENS SHARP 


Our husbands, ever brave and strong, 
Our lover-husbands, leal and true, 
Who stalwart stand ‘twixt us and wrong, 
Nor reck the cost of what they do 
For us they love—who love them—yet 
They will forget, they will forget. 


Not plighted troth, nor lover’s word, 
Not tender phrase, nor deed most kind, 
Not duty’s voice, though scarce ‘tis heard, 
Not faith to us they leave behind; 
But oft by business cares beset 
The things we send for they forget. 


Ofttimes to urgent last requests 

They give no heed from morn to noon, 
And oft they bring unbidden guests 

At times the mc ct inopportune ; 
The things on which our hearts are set 
Are oft the things that they forget. 


The anniversaries year by year 
Of wedding days unheeded go— 
Those days we hold most sacred, dear; 
Yet in our heart of hearts we know 
That spite of all they may forget 
They love us yet, they love us yet. 


And tho’ oft to our grief we find 
Our letters pocketed, unsent, 
Tho’ to our cherished projects blind 
They wound us most where least ’tis meant ; 
Yea, tho’ our birthdays they forget, 
We love them yet, we love them yet. 


Oxalis in Winter 
By Jutta Ditto Younc 


Winged with triple beryls, poised as if for 
flight, 

All thy fibers straining upward to the light, 

Silently persuasive thou dost gently teach 

This mere clod beside thee so to strive and 
reach! 
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To a Slug 


By Jutta Ditto Younc 
Let those who call thee mean and low 
Take heed that, crawling to and fro 
In weary paths, they leave as fine 
And silver-flashing trace as thine! 


Grandma’s Valentine 
By ELten MANLY 


A sudden loud ring of the doorbell! 
Pray who can be coming to ca!l 
In weather so stormy and dismal? 
A scamper of feet in the hall, 
A bright little face at the doorway, 
A shout from our “Little Boy Blue”: 
“See, here is a valentine, Grandma, 
That somebody's sended to you!” 


“A valentine! bless me!” says Grandma, 
And puts on her glasses to see; 

“It comes from a lover, I'm certain— 
I wonder, now, who can it be!” 
She picks up the dear little postman 

To give him a hug and a kiss, 
And tells him she’s more than delighted 
With such a remembrance as this. 


Then she reads it wiih greatest enjoyment, 
For grandmother knows very well 
The love that the valentine carries 
Is more than the sender could spell. 
And when she declares she’s astonished 
There’s never a doubt about that, 
For the greeting she reads with amazement 
Is nothing but—"C A T!” 


Maxims 


By MAaApDELINE BripGEs 


“There’s no time like the present” is 
Wisdom well known to king and peasant, 
But maxim truer still is this: 
“There’s no time but the present!” 
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Four Gowns 


By BaBettE A. MUELLE 


A dainty house gown is of pale gray veiling 
trimmed with coarse lace, dyed to match the 
material of the gown. The waist is bloused 
and has a shoulder collar of the lace (lined 
with white) and edged with a deep ruffle of 
the gray veiling. The upper sleeves are of the 
lace, over white, finished with a deep ruffle 
of the goods, and falling over a full under- 
sleeve of white chiffon. The chemisette is of 
chiffon and the scarf and belt are of soft black 
liberty silk. Tiny black enameled buttons 
with rhinestone centers trim the blouse. The 
skirt is pleated around the hips, tucked at the 
hem and trimmed with a wide band of the 
insertion at the knees. 

Another sketch shows a handsome black 
cloth gown trimmed with heavy black lace. 
The waist fastens at the back and is trimmed 
all around with a wide band of insertion. The 
cloth is cut in pointed tabs (alternately short 
and long), edged all around with narrow fancy 
braid, caught down at the ends with fancy 
buttons. The sleeves are trimmed in like 
manner, also the skirt. This gown duplicated 
in white cloth with yak lace would be ex- 
tremely fetching. 

The blue cloth gown is trimmed with bands 
of blue braid dotted with large velvet polka 
dots. The waist is bloused and cut out to 
show a yoke of lace and finely tucked chiffon. 
Bands of the fancy braid, trimmed with blue 
velvet on the outer edge, outline the yoke, 
continuing down the left side of the bodice. 
The waist is shirred at the top, and again at 
the waist line. The flowing sleeves are out- 
lined with the braid at the lower edge and 
small pointed tabs of the same finished with a 
tassel fall from the shoulder, over the top of 
the sleeves. The skirt has four plain scant 
flounces and two bands of the braid trimming. 

The remaining model shows a fetching gown 
of dotted black net over white silk, trimmed 
with rows of undulating cream lace insertion 
spangled with black. The waist is bloused and 
has a deep yoke made of rows of the insertion, 
which also forms caps at the top of the sleeves. 
Bands of the insertion trim the bottom of the 
waist, also forming a hip yoke on the skirt. 
Around the knee the insertion is again intro- 
duced, and the full flounce of net falling from 
the insertion is finished around the hem with 
a fancy black lace pattern. The sleeves are 
full flounces of the black net over white chif- 


fon, set on the shoulder cap of lace insertion 
and trimmed at the bottom with black lace. A 
twisted band of black maline and a large 
rosette of the same trim the sleeves above the 
flounce. 


New Books 


A Stanparp Work which has had a com- 
paratively limited circulation in the United 
States, Food and the Principles of Dietetics, 
by Robert Hutchison, M D, has been brought 
cut by William Wood & Co of New York 
at a moderate price, and it is destined accord- 
ingly to find its way into many homes, as 
well as schools of domestic economy, cookery 
and the like. This, the American edition, sells 
at three dollars, which is about half the cost 
of the earlier imported copies. This work of 
a distinguished London physician will be found 
by the lay reader to be surprisingly interesting 
and helpful. In its direct handling of practical 
problems it “comes right down,” as the saying 
goes, to the everyday needs of everybody. The 
diagrams illustrating food values greatly assist. 


A WuirFrF from a blossom-scented island far 
away is brought to our cold shores in Mr 
Hearn’s book of Japanese folk lore, Kotto. 
The quaint little ghost stories, the diary of a 
humble and beautiful Japanese woman’ (from 
life), the little essays on things oriental, are 
phrased for occidental minds as only Lafcadio 
Hearn can phrase them. The volume is illus- 
trated quaintly by a Japanese artist and is pub- 
lished by Macmillan at $1.50. 


REMARKABLE, in several ways, is: the sump- 
tuous volume entitled The Pleasures of the 
Table, written by G. H. Ellwanger, M A, 
and published by Doubleday, Page & Co, at 
$2.50. The subject is treated, mainly from 
the literary point of view, recalling dishes, 
feasts, epicures, gourmets and anecdotes from 
the earliest times and from the world around, 
with a great profusion of pictures, many of 
them choice and rare. The binding is very 
rich and the typography superb, giving the 
reader a large money's worth. 


It is a pleasure to commend a whoiesome, 
breezy, natural story like The Red House, by 
E. Nesbit. A very young couple in England 
fell heir to a big, old house, and their adven- 
tures in fitting it up and living in it are 
charmingly narrated. Harper, $1.50. 
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BLACK CLOTH GOWN TRIMMED WITH LACE, DESCRIPTION ON PAGE 185 
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HOUSE GOWN OF PALE GRAY VEILING WITH LACE DYED TO MATCH. PAGE 185 
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GOWN OF DOTTED BLACK NET OVER WHITE SILK. 
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OF BLUE CLOTH TRIMMED WITH BRAID. 
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UWBy far the most beautiful and satisfactory 
plant I have ever used on my table in the 
winter is an old-fashioned thrifty English ivy. 
It was an old plant growing out of doors. In 
August I cut off the straggling, long stems, 
leaving the thrifty young shoots about a foot 
long. In October, when the leaves were large, 
dark and glossy, I potted it in a large flower 
pot. The jar stands in a handsome jardiniere 
decorated in yellow poppies. The graceful 
vines fall on the snowy linen which covers 
the broad square table. -Between meals I. see 
that every stray sunbeam sheds its radiance 
on that beautiful plant. It certainly is a thing 
of beauty and will remain a “joy,” if not “for- 
ever” at least until the flowers bloom again 
and the birds have come to stay.—Annie C. S. 


WThe Anthericums are good plants for the 
house, having proved their worth for unfavor- 
able conditions of growth and given general 
satisfaction for almost any position, in shaded 
halls and the variable temperature of different 
rooms. Unlike palms and dracenas they are 
of rapid growth. A small plant purchased in 
the spring will by autumn be a fine, large 
plant. Even large plants are within the 
means of the woman with a modest purse. 
The picturatum variety has dark green leaves, 
margined and irregularly striped with creamy 
white. The plants bloom at intervals all the 
year round, throwing up long, wiry stems, 
covered with tiny, pure white blossoms. After 
the flowers have shed their petals, tiny plants 
appear on the tips of these branches. As 
they grow and thus increase in weight, the 
branches curve gracefully over the sides of the 
pot, and add a new charm to the plant. 
Although this is an enduring plant, liberal 
culture is greatly in favor. It wants good 
drainage, and a soil composed of loam and 
well-decayed manure, with one-third sand to 
render it friable. The foliage should be 
showered occasionally to keep it free from 
dust. A large pot is required, as the plant 
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makes many feeding roots. 
doors, during the summer months, is best. 
Give it a location where it will get the morning 
sun, and be sheltered from winds, which will 


A position out- 


tear the leaves. It can be propagated from 
seeds, from young plants taken from the 
flower stalks and from division of older plants. 
Give it plenty of water during summer, and 
water more sparingly during the cold months. 
—Eleanor M. Lucas. 


WHave a piece of glass cut to fit the window 
sills on which plants are to be placed. It saves 
the woodwork better than anything else. A 
jardiniere holding a plant sometimes mars a 
polished table and ruins the centerpiece be- 
neath it. A square of glass will prevent this; 
placed on the centerpiece it neither scratches 
the table nor hides the beauty of the embroid- 
ery, saving both from the damp and moisture 
which forms under all jardinieres—M. T. R. 


WoOur plants are no longer kept in one or two 
windows, but are distributed in all the rooms, 
for they are much more easily cared for one 
at a time; the half day of continuous fatiguing 
labor which formerly came at least once in two 
weeks is quite done away with now. They can- 
not all have a small table or jardiniere stand, 
so various devices for placing them are in use. 
Ordinary lamp brackets placed in sockets 
which are screwed to the sides of the window 
make artistic supports for plants which must . 
stand close to the window for sun or light. 
Another plant holder for use on a window, 
easily “contrived” by the housewife, consists 
of a small square board about an inch in 
thickness, which should have beveled edges; 
this board, when it is smoothed and painted, 
should be screwed to a small iron shelf 
bracket and fastened to the corner of the 
window. The lamp brackets do not inter- 
fere with roller shades, as they are turned away 
from the window at night A small doily 
should be used on the tiny shelf (for that is 
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what the square board and shelf bracket really 
is) before placing the jardiniere with its plant. 
These plant supports are easily removed from 
the windows during summer and fastened here 
and there about the piazza, where they add 
much to the appearance of the “summer home” 
without using precious floor space.—March 
Fourth. 


YMy palms have been a source of solid satis- 
faction, and have been much admired. I think 
more housekeepers would cultivate these 
plants if they knew how easy it is to have 
handsome specimens. The one rule that I 
observe most strictly in caring for mine is 
never to allow them to suffer for water. I am 
frequently asked how often I water them. I 
cannot tell, for I am guided entirely by the 
appearance of the soil in the pots. In dry, hot 
weather they require more, in damp or cold 
weather less, water. But if the drainage is 
good, as it should be, I think there is not much 
danger of overwatering. Many persons sup- 
pose that it is necessary to sponge the leaves 
frequently. This is certainly to be recom- 
mended but if you give your palms the benefit 
of every gentle rain, avoiding wind which 
might tear the large leaves, the sponging may 
be omitted for weeks at a time—if you are 
very busy.—Mrs M. H. 


VWA primrose in full bloom makes a cheery 
addition to the breakfast table on a winter 
morning. After repotting last fall mine is finer 
this second winter than last. Primroses do 
not care for sunshine, and need to be watered 
sparingly. Night is a good time to water 
them.—M. M. A-A. 


VWMy Nicotiana longiflora, which I potted just 
before frost last fall, was then composed 
simply of its present base leaves, which were 
not mature. The growth of the plant is 
always very rapid, so in a few weeks the stalk 
began to shoot upward, and every hour seemed 
to add to its hight. Then buds appeared, and 
in January my plant was blooming, and will 
continue its lovely display of fragrant flowers 
until warm weather. Evening is the nico- 
tiana’s favorite time for displaying its charms, 
and it sheds its fragrance so lavishly that the 
whole room is filled with the perfume of its 
flowers. Plants grown from seed sown in the 
spring will bloom through the summer and 
drop ripe seed early enough to produce fine 
young plants for winter blooming.—L. A. R. 
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The Hardening Theory 
By E. M. 


“The American physician would starve to 
death,” said one of the doctors, “if the great 
public could ward off colds. This malady 
and its long train of attendant ills constitutes 
almost half our practice. The seeds of con- 
stitutional colds and chronic catarrh are fre- 
quently sown in childhood by mothers who 
are both ignorant and careless. Thousands of 
them have an implicit belief in an idiotic hard- 
ening theory. How frequently we see nurses 
scarcely able themselves to face a stinging 
winter wind pushing a baby carriage contain- 
ing a poor little half-frozen mite of humanity 
because it ought to be hardened to cold weather. 
Its delicate skin becomes chapped, its tiny feet 
and limbs chilled, its feeble little being half 
extinguished by the piercing chill of winter. 
Probably it is in a fair way to contract its first 
cold, from which a wise mother would tenderly 
protect it. One ought to remember that every 
cold is the predecessor of another and more 
severe one, until a child grows to manhood 
or womanhood ‘susceptible to cold, as the 
phrase goes. 

“My advice to mothers would be, do not 
miss the daily airing, all winter long, only use 
discretion. On a biting cold day, when the 
earth is wrapped in a chill fog, or when it is 
raining, give a piazza or indoors constitu- 
tional. Wrap up the little one snugly, not 
only about the head and body but most care- 
fully about the legs and feet. If the baby is 
a few months old carry it. The warmth of the 
arms and breast of its nurse do much to pro- 
tect from cold. If the child is too large to 
be carried, put in its carriage pocket a woolen 
blanket sewed bag fashion, which ought to 
belong to every baby outfit. Take the child 
for a piazza airing, choosing a sunshiny part 
of the veranda where the wind is broken. If 
the weather is too bad for this, air a large 
room, nursery or bedroom thoroughly, leave all 
the windows open and give the child its con- 
stitutional there. The nurse should herself 
don a warm wrap. If a child is big enough 
to play dress it cozily—a sweater costume is 
excellent—and lead it into an exhilarating 
romp. A game of ball, skipping the rope, 
pussy in the corner, or battledoor and shuttle- 
cock played vigorously for half an hour in a 
room thoroughly opened to the cold air, is 
worth all the hardening given by foolish moth- 
ers in inclement weather. One avoids, by this 
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method, the too low temperature, the chill of 
stone sidewalks, the force of a strong wind 
and, worst of all, the germ laden dust which 
is so much more deadly than drifting snow. 
Do not be afraid of the snow. Wrap up the 
little ones warmly. The best thing I know 
for both boys and girls is flannel bloomers 
over small pants and petticoats. Protect the 
feet and limbs with rubbers and warm knitted 
leggins, then turn the youngsters loose in the 
snowdrifts and sunshine. They will enjoy both 
as heartily as frolicsome puppies do. When 
the play hour is over and they come indoors, 
be careful that all damp clothes are instantly 
exchanged for dry things.” 


A Valentine 
By Lena S. THompPson 


Cupid stole my heart one day, 
Without any warning; 

Then he hied himself away, 
Early in the morning. 


Long I searched the whole day through, 
(I was very stupid). 

Till at last I thought that you 
Might have seen Sir Cupid. 


So, I send to you my name 
Would you have believed it? 

To my heart I'll lay no claim, 
If you have received it. 


Our Rebus—48o 


The rebus this month will not be quite so 
easy, perhaps, as the January one. Find what 
the six pictures stand for among the announce- 
ments in our advertising pages of this issue, 
fill in the answers in the blanks according to 
numbers, and write your comments upon or 
knowledge of one or more of the various arti- 
cles in the list, in the lower part of the coupon. 
Answers mailed earlier than February 3 will 
not be counted. Beginning with that date 
the answers, in accordance with correctness, 
promptness, neatness and the interest and value 
of the comments or facts written-in the coupon, 
will receive prize awards, sixty in all. 

The first prize is five dollars in cash; then 
follows a three years’ subscription to Goop 
HovusEKEEPING; then four two years’ subscrip- 
tions; then thirty binders for a volume of the 
magazine; then twenty-four choice pictures in 
colors. 
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For VALUE D 


My, Wive 


| 
| GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 480 
(See Page 192) 


My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
| indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 


Name 


Address 
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A Peripatetic Exhibit 
In Home Economics 
By Mary ABEL 


In Washington, Baltimore and New York 
those interested in home economics have re- 
cently had a chance to study a somewhat 
unique exhibit, unique in that it is not brought 
hastily together for a given place and date 
and then dispersed, but that it folds its tents 
after a sojourn in one city and moves on to 
the next. Unlike the rolling stone, it is 
expected to gather material at each station, 
more and more object lessons suggested by 
local needs, and that rarer help, friendly 
criticism, that shall lead to the weeding out of 
the less effective features. 

The exhibit in its present form first ap- 
peared in Washington in connection with the 
November meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae. It is called the Mary Lowell 
Stone Home Economics exhibit, the money for 
photographs, transportation, etc, having been 
given as a memorial to a Boston woman known 
for her interest in all helpful movements. 

Much attention has been given to house 
plans. Accompanied by attractive photographs 
of exteriors and interiors, they cover a large 
part of the wall space. Even that most difficult 
subject, the narrow city house, has been 
studied to great advantage. Good light in 
both kitchen and dining room is one of the 
results, and the six by ten kitchen, modeled, 
it would seem, on the ship’s kitchen, with its 
wonderful utilization of wall space, sliding 
tables and doors, is commended to those who 
now travel needless miles between stove, sink 
and pantry. These house plans are accom- 
panied by a pamphlet written by an architect, 
Miss Ethel Fifield, called The House Efficient, 
which emphasizes certain points in sanitation 
and construction. 

A fascinating group of colored photographs 
labeled Altruria showed the transformation 
that has been worked in a rundown Vermont 
farm ten miles from the railroad by a city 
bred couple who took it in hand a year and a 
half ago. The feature of the house is the great 
living room, in one corner of which are seen 
the piano and bookcases; in another, artistic 
shelves for dishes and utensils. The mistress 
says in the accompanying pamphlet: “The 
cooking and dishwashing is all done in sight 
of the piano, music, books and pictures.” 

Under “hygiene of the home” we have also 
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specimens of floor covering, but nothing yet 
recommended as quite ideal; plans for venti- 
lating by windows and by flues over gas jets, 
and many photographs of rooms designed for 
work or pleasure. Under “home economics 
applied to food” we have the bills of fare that 
attracted attention at the Boston Mechanics’ 
fair. These, with the ten, fifteen and twenty- 
cent menus, were much conned, while for the 
more studious there were the late books, Cost 
of Food, Cost of Living, and such pamphlets as 
that on the comparative cost of work done in 
and out of the house, and the new Dietary 
Computer, which offers to the most unskilled 
a method for determining the amount of nutri- 
tion offered in standard dishes. 

“Business methods applied to the home” 
presented new points of much interest. The 
old-fashioned housekeeper still doubts whether 
she will save time and energy by substituting 
the library card catalog for lists pasted on the 
lid of her linen chest or the inside of a cup- 
board door, but there are those who vouch for 
it. It is also difficult for some to see the 
advantage of keeping the expense account 
under many new heads according to the inter- 
esting chart that gives the expenditure of 
twenty-two families with incomes varying from 
$480 to $7500, but such work has now its 
recognized place in a study of the economics 
of consumption, and it has given to many a 
young housekeeper light on untried ways. 

Very striking, too, is the lesson taught by 
the contents of the two laundry cases. Here 
is a set of underclothing covered with tucks, 
ruffles, lace and insertion; cost $14.25; cost 
of laundering weekly for a year $83.20. The 
set of three garments in the second case was 
embroidered simply on the cloth and bore the 
label “Cost $4.50. To launder weekly for one 
year $31.20,” the difference in the two cases 
being $61.75. Here also is an attempt to 
popularize on hygienic grounds the non-ironing 


of underclothing, sheets, etc, and we read on* 


a placard: ‘Washing is a necessity, ironing a 
luxury,” and on another, which would teach 
that even this luxury is not to be desired: 
“Advantage of unironed clothing, the fresh, 
sunned air is not pressed out of the meshes by 
a hot iron and replaced by impure house air.” 
Other cases show that the non-ironed clothing 
is by no means unsightly. 

I understand that this peripatetic exhibit is 
on call until 1904, when it will probably take 
its place in the St Louis fair. 
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Sunday Hospitality 

The clergy in their anxiety to save the Sab- 
bath day to sacred uses in this hurrying and 
seemingly careless age are perhaps more dis- 
couraged, at times, than they need be. Nota 
few of our readers can testify to the church- 
going habits of the communities in which they 
live, and tlese churches, moreover, are filled 
by people who attend for love of it, and not, 
as in Puritan days in New England, because 
(as a partial reason) they would be subject to 
a cash fine should they stay away. A Sunday 
with the heart and soul devoutly entering into 
its observance, unfettered and unforced, is of 
course what Rev Mr Bridgman has in mind in 
his helpful article in this issue when he says 
“it is easy to exaggerate the moral value of 
the Puritan Sabbath.” 

Interesting testimony to the fidelity of some 
of our readers to the faith of the fathers as 
regards Sabbath rest appeared in 1901, when 
we called for the menus of the Sunday dinners 
served in Goop HouUSEKEEPING homes on a 
certain Sunday in May. There were many 
responses, and several of our subscribers, 
notably in the south, reported cold, Saturday 
cooked dinners, that all in the household might 
have the holy day for rest. The law of broth- 
erly love so pleasantly set forth by Rev Mr 
Bridgman renders a cold meal—a mere crust, 
for that matter—more warming to the heart 
than a hot feast without its saving grace. 


A Weak Foundation 


The inefficiency and lack of energy of the 
average British workingman, so loudly com- 
plained of, are due in part to poor food.. This 
truth is being forced upon the English people 
in a number of ways. Conversely, the superb 
energy and accomplishments of the people in 
America, both in Canada and the States, is 
largely due to their diet. Bad food—improp- 
erly cooked, not rightly balanced, unhygienic, 
or whatever its inferiority—makes inferior 
results in people and their work and life. The 
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rich and well-to-do in this country are perhaps 
greater consumers of improper food than the 
masses, whose diet is plainer and often more 
healthful. Poor diet is one cause of “poor 
whites” in the south. Science and practice are 
demonstrating that health, happiness and pros- 
perity are governed largely by food. Good 
housekeeping, therefore, 1s at the very foun- 
dation of moral, mental and physical character. 
To promote the higher life of the household 
through better cookery, simpler living and 
other rational means is one of the most useful 
of works. It may well attract the best effort 
of progressive people. 


Forward the Hepburn Bill 


An overwhelming sentiment in congress in 
favor of a thoroughgoing pure food law was 
indicated by the passage of the Hepburn 
bill very early in the present session by a 
vote of seventy-two to twenty-one. Weakening 
amendments were easily swept aside and the 
measure which this magazine has indorsed, 
the bill recommended by Dr Wiley, the govern- 
ment chemist, and by the foremost of pure food 
organizations, took a long step toward a place 
on the federal statute books. The various pure 
food bills which are before the present congress 
are clearly outlined on Page 157 of this issue. 


A New Lobster Supply 


Our continued lobster supply is seriously 
threatened, is so lessened already that price 
standards have changed, government protection 
to hatcheries has had to be invoked, and the 
thinking epicure is preparing himself for incon- 
solable mourning. One careful authority in 
possession of all possible data bearing upon 
the subject says: “The American lobster is 
being exterminated, and the next generation 
will hardly know what a lobster looks or tastes 
like if the pending treaty with Newfoundland 
is not ratified.” 

The treaty in question may be briefly out- 
lined thus: The United States has long been 
in train of establishing ‘reciprocity relations 
with Newfoundland, but Canadian protests 
have always interfered. At the present writ- 
ing, Canada, having ceased (or nearly so) her 
opposition, a treaty providing for reciprocity 
has been signed, and awaits the ratifying 
action of congress. By the terms of this treaty 
Newfoundland agrees to admit, duty free, 
certain kinds of our machinery, and at lower 
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duties nearly all of our meats and breadstuffs ; 
also, it concedes to American fishermen the 
privilege of buying bait, ‘of touching, trading, 
and procuring supplies in Newfoundland on 
the same terms as Newfoundland vessels.” In 
return for the concessions named “the United 
States is to admit Newfoundland fish, cod, 
herring, salmon and lobsters, free.” And 
“free” lobsters from Newfoundland means a 
well supplied market, perhaps indefinitely. 
Not, as New England fishermen fear, an over- 
supplied market, for quick transportation has 
made inland people fish eaters almost to the 
extent of coast populations; or, if not that, it 
has at least made them so appreciative of sea 
foods that there is a steady demand for as 
large supplies as are procurable, and at prices 
most advantageous to the sources of such 
supply. 


The Christmas Gift Contest 


The first prize of fifteen dollars in this con- 
test is awarded Miss Myrtle Ziemer Hawkins, 
because her collections of things for a mother, 
a young couple and a boy, respectively, took 
into account the intellectual and moral aspects 
of home life, as well as the practical, and while 
her larger estimates under each head were 
quite large, they showed good judgment and 
were counterbalanced by modest amounts in 
the smaller estimates. The second prize, ten 
dollars, goes to Mrs H. O. Sanford; the 
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DOWN WITH THE FENCE, MESSRS SENATORS, AND IN WITH PLENTY OF LOBSTERS AND FISH! 


remaining five prizes of five dollars each go to 
I. Jewell Simpson, Mrs Charles Fries, Mrs 
W. B. Whitman, Mrs L. D. Hutchins, Miss 
Frances E. Peck. 

Miss Hawkins’s estimates are for a mother, 
a young couple, and for a boy. The larger 
estimate for the mother calls for the expend- 
iture of $34, the articles being a boa of sable 
fox, a silk waist, foot warmers, plates, a bon- 
bon spoon, cloth for skirt, a book, a silver tape 
measure, a tea cloth, and a magazine. The 
smaller amount for the mother, calling for the 
expenditure of $7.89, provides for a boa, a wool 
waist, a silver spoon, paper doilies, a fern pot, 
a pillow cover, house shoes, a magazine, a 
cleaner, and a manicuring manual. 

The larger estimate for the young couple 
calls for the expenditure of $441.80. The arti- 
cles included in this estimate are: A kitchen 
cabinet, a range, a sewing machine, a piano, a 
rug, a coffee pot, a carpet sweeper, spoons, a 
book, and a magazine. The smaller estimate, 
$10, provides for a rice boiler, a meat chopper, 
a fern pot, a kitchen cabinet, a cleaner, drift- 
wood crystals, a magazine, paper doilies, pic- 
tures, breakfast and other foods. 

The larger estimate for the boy, $53.75, 
includes a violin, a dictionary, a book, a scrap- 
book, a billiard table, a game board, a nail 
clipper, and a weekly paper. The smaller 
amount, $8.98, provides for a violin, half a 
dozen hose, a scarf pin, socks, pictures, a nail 
file, a scrapbook, and a hose supporter. 
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GRANDMA TRUMBULL 
Drawn by Theona Peck 


See Page 230 
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